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A WEEK AMONG THE HEBRIDES. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 
E1enty-rive years ago, when Johnson, in following 
out a long-cherished wish, set forth on his famed 
journey to the Hebrides, his friends thought he was 
undertaking an exceedingly distant and dangerous 
expedition ; and Boswell, his companion, on whose 
‘gaiety of conversation and civility of manners, he 
relied for counteracting the inconveniences of travel,’ 
has told us that on his mentioning to Voltaire his 
design of visiting the Western Isles, the philosopher 
of Ferney looked as if he had ‘talked of going to the 
north pole.’ Nor were these apprehensions ill founded. 
Not to speak of the ordinary difficulties of land- 
travelling in Scotland in 1773, the islands, stretching 
at lesser or greater distances along its western coast, 
were reached only by small boats, requiring no little 
skill in management, or by casual sailing-vessels, by 
which the very limited trade of the islanders was 
conducted. 

Now, what a change! Railways on land, and 
steam-vessels on the seas, have worked such wonders, 
that a journey which was terrifying eighty to ninety 
years ago, and even much later, can now be performed 
with perfect ease, expedition, and certainty. What 
oceupied Johnson about two months, may now be 
performed in about ten days. What he actually saw 
in the Hebrides during three weeks, may now be seen, 
and to infinitely greater purpose, in three or four 
days, while, in point of cost, the comparison is 
equally in favour of the present modes of conveyance. 

Accustomed, once a year, to make a run for a few 
weeks on the continent, I resolved that this summer 
I should confine myself to the attractive scenery of 
the Hebridean isles; and others, I doubt not, may be 
similarly influenced. The recent regulations and 
troubles about passports—things disgusting to an 
Englishman at the best—have set us all to consider 
whether, within the compass of the British Isles, there 
are not scenes as picturesque as the Rhine, as grand 
as the Swiss mountains, and in all respects as inter- 
esting, in a social point of view, as anything presented 
in continental travel. I am at all events hopeful that 
some little account of what I saw and heard of ina 
short excursion among the Hebrides, may draw the 
attention of tourists to a line of route as remark- 
able for striking scenery as for the comfort and 
security with which it may be pursued. To give 
some assurance on these latter points, let me endeavour, 
in the first place, to describe what may be called the 
mécanique of travel to and from the Western Isles. 

Boswell and Johnson, it will be recollected, took a 


tedious and painful route through a mountainous 
region from Inverness by Glenelg to Skye, which was 
the first island they touched at, by crossing a ferry in 
an open boat. Modern tourists have a choice of two 
principal routes—one by railway to Inverness, and 
thence along the Caledonian Canal, at the western 
extremity of which steamers are ready to take them 
to the islands; the other by the Clyde, the islands, 
and the Caledonian Canal, being just a reversal of 
the preceding. The plan we should recommend to 
tourists from London and the central parts of England, 
is to proceed by railway direct to Glasgow; there, 
going on board one of Hutcheson’s steam-boats, they 
have no further trouble, being conveyed in a series 
of elegant floating hotels for hundreds of miles, stop- 
ping here and there every night to sleep at nicely 
furnished inns on the islands or mainland. This 
being done as far as wished, the tourist may finish 
off with the Caledonian Canal to Inverness, taking, 
if he pleases, some picturesque side-routes on the 
way home by Edinburgh. With Glasgow and the 
Clyde, the stranger cannot fail to be astonished—a 
great, populous, and prosperous city, the creation 
almost of the last seventy or eighty years, and a 
great navigable estuary made by enterprise and 
industry out of a very ordinary river, which was not 
long ago only fit to bear boats and gabbards, and 
now carries to the ocean large American steamers. 
Among the marvels accomplished by the people 
of Glasgow, none is more surprising than their 
steam-boat system. It was the Clyde on which the 
first steam-vessel was attempted in Great Britain; 
and since 1812, when Henry Bell made this memor- 
able experiment, the Clyde has kept the lead both as 
to building and running steamers. Favoured by the 
profusion of these handy vessels, Glasgow may be 
said to have dispersed itself along the shores of the 
Clyde and its lochs nearly as far as the ocean. 
Stretching along the lower slopes of the hills, nestling 
in nooks, and perched on craggy eminences, are seen 
an endless variety of cottages, villas, and castles, the 
summer or permanent residences of a wealthy and 
comfort-loving mercantile community. From point 
to point, at which commodious piers have been thrown 
out, steamers may be seen plying at all hours of the 
day; so that, according to pleasure, you may travel 
about agreeably on the water from place to place— 
now running up a Highland loch, environed by rugged 
mountains, next skirting along a villa-ornamented 
shore—and so seeing and enjoying a vast deal in a 
day at a most insignificant outlay. Of course, this 
immensely convenient system of steaming attaifed 
comparative perfection on the Clyde before it was 
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extended to the western islands; and but for the 
enterprise of one individual, to whom the world owes 
something, it would in all probability not have yet gone 
that length—at least to an extent worth speaking of. 
I allude to David Hutcheson, one of the remarkable 
men of his time, who lives to enjoy the reputation of 
having opened up the Hebrides to a course of modern 
improvement. Mr Hutcheson’s life, like that of Bian- 
coni in Ireland, shews in a particular manner what 
one thoughtful and energetic man may do to advance 
the interests of his country. A notice of his projects 
embraces little else than an account of the existing 
Hebridean organisation of steamers. 

Beginning his commercial life about forty years 
ago as a junior clerk to one of the earlier steam-boat 
companies on the Clyde, Mr Hutcheson was after- 
wards for many years connected with the firm of 
J. and G. Burns, a large shipping concern in Glasgow 
and Liverpool, and principal proprietors of the Cunard 
ocean steamers. Among other places on the coast, 
Messrs Burns sent steamers to the Western Isles; 
but this branch of their trade, it seems, did not pay, 
and was willingly resigned to David Hutcheson, who 
had formed his own opinions on the subject. With 
an enthusiastic, and we should almost say a poetic, 
admiration of the West Highlands and Islands, and 
desirous not only to make tourists acquainted with 
their scenery, but to develop the resources of their 
immeasurable solitudes, he entertained the notion, 
that by giving large and finely appointed steamers, 
and doing everything on a liberal scale, the intercourse 
with the Hebrides might be established on a solid 
and prosperous basis. Animated with this idea, he 
began his operations about 1851, assisted by his 
brother, Mr Alexander Hutcheson; and latterly, the 
firm of Hutcheson and Company has included Mr 
D. Macbrayne, a nephew of the Messrs Burns. 

Passing over Mr Hutcheson’s initiatory attempt to 
establish an enlarged traffic between Glasgow and 
the Highlands, we come to what more immediately 
concerns tourists—the present arrangement of his 
steam-boats, which is in peculiar adaptation to the 
nature of the waters to be traversed. Looking at a 
map of Scotland, we see that the long peninsula 
terminating in the Mull of Cantire cuts off the lower 
part of the Clyde from any ready access to the 
western coast, but that to accommodate the transit 
of small vessels, the Crinan Canal has been formed 
across the neck of the peninsula—this very useful 
canal, about nine miles in length, commencing on the 
east at a place called Ardrishaig on Loch Fyne. 
Carrying the eye northward on the map, we perceive 
that, having got into the western sea and as far as the 
top of the Linnhe Loch, a transit can be made by the 
Caledonian Canal to Inverness. Now, independently 
of sea-going vessels to go round the Mull, here are 
several kinds of vessels in requisition to sustain the 
intercourse of a line of route which is awkwardly 
broken into distinct parts. All, however, is provided 
for. The Hutchesons possess altogether twelve 
vessels of different classes, consuming in the aggregate 
per annum 24,000 tons of coal, which for convenience 
are placed in dépéts at various leading ports. 

To begin with the largest in this effective fleet, we 
have the Clunsman and Stork. These are strongly built 
for sea, broad in the beam, and with powerful engines 
—that of the Stork having a power of 220 horses. 


- Both are fitted for carrying goods and passengers ; and 


as a night has to be passed on board, they can each 
make up fifty sleeping-berths in separate cabins and on 
sofas. One of them leaving Glasgow every Monday and 
Thursday, proceeds round the Mull of Cantire, calls 
at Oban, Tobermory, Portree, and other places, their 
regular destination being Stornoway in the distant 
Lewis. They, however, make more extended calls 
beyond Stornoway; as, for example, Lochinver on 


the mainland, a favourite residence of the Duke of 
Sutherland and family, likewise Ullapool, and 
Gairloch in the western part of Ross-shire. Over 
this wide range. they ply unitedly from March till 
November, and one alone plies once a week in winter. 
Twice a year, for the special accommodation of 
herring-fishers, they go round the north of Scotland 
to Thurso. Unless one were to visit the strangely 
indented west coast and islands, he could scarcely 
realise the importance of these voyages of the Clans- 
man and Stork, which, after passing Islay and Jura, 
pursue first a sinuous course through the Sound of 
Mull; then rounding the extremity of Ardnamurchan, 
enter that narrow and intricate channel between the 
mainland and Skye called the Sound of Sleat; lastly 
issuing into the more open Minch, they take a route 
direct for Stornoway—throughout their long and 
devious course among the islands, landing and taking 
in passengers and goods, and, as it were, sowing the 
seeds of civilisation and prosperity in places which, 
but for their periodical visits, would be as difficult 
to reach as if situated in another hemisphere. 

The next class of vessels to which we may draw 
attention, are those steamers of handsome structure, 
sharp in the bows, and of light draught of water, 
which are designed exclusively for passengers on the 
route from Glasgow by Ardrishaig and the canals to 
Inverness. This continuous line, as already men- 
tioned, is effected in several stages. The first part 
of the journey is performed from Glasgow to Ardrish- 
aig by means of the Jona, a vessel which I should 
imagine to be unmatched for its elegance and speed. 
Built in 1855 by J. & G. Thomson, of Glasgow, at a 
cost of L.10,000, this beautifully moulded steam-boat, 
measuring 234 feet in length, with 21 feet breadth of 
beam, draws only 4} feet of water, along the surface 
of which it skims with a rapidity of nearly nineteen 
miles per hour. As to its remarkable speed, of which 
I can speak from some experience, it is said that 
it has more than once run between the Cloch and 
Cumbrae light-houses on the Clyde, a distance of 
fifteen miles and two-thirds, in 47} minutes; and it 
may be doubted if a like velocity has been attained 
by any steamer of its dimensions in Europe. With 
the rate of speed reached by American river-steamers, 
it is unnecessary to make any comparison; for where 
the safety of lives is of no importance, and disaster 
incurs no obloquy, vessels can be urged to a degree 
of velocity alike excessive and dangerous. 

The Jona is propelled by two oscillating engines, 
one working on each side of a fixed exhausting cylin- 
der—an arrangement which secures a certain ease of 
motion; and this latter quality is further promoted by 
the use of patent feathering floats on the paddles— 
that is to say, each float, after making its propulsive 
stroke, rises slopingly and with the least possible 
resistance from the water. The smootliness of action, 
along with a certain saving in force effected by this 
peculiar process, would render its adoption very 
desirable for ocean-steamers, but for the risk of 
derangement. ‘The feathering requires a good deal of 
mechanism intermixed with the floats, and were any 
part to break while a vessel was far at sea, the result 
might be serious; whereas an accident occurring on 
the Clyde or west coast could be easily remedied. 
Strength and security are matters of prime consi- 
deration in building British sea-going steamers ; 
speed and easiness of action being properly of 
secondary importance. 

In point of interior fittings, the Jona is likewise 
entitled to be called a crack boat. The long open 
deck is furnished with an abundance of cushioned 
forms and chairs, and the saloon is decorated in a 
style of great comfort and elegance—ranges of sofa- 
seats covered with red pile velvet, long mahogany 
tables, mirrore and gilding, along with appointments 
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in the steward’s department as good as at any first- 
rate hotel. A health-seeker and gourmet might do 
worse than to live for a week or two in the Jona, 
travelling daily up and down the Clyde, inhaling 
draughts of fresh air, seeing beautiful scenery, feasting 
on salmon so fresh as still to retain its creamy curd, 
and on herrings caught only an hour or two ago in 
Loch Fyne—herrings par excellence, for in comparison 
all other creatures of this species are next to worth- 
less. I may here add once for all, that not only in 
the Jona, but in all Hutcheson’s vessels, particular 
attention is paid to the alimentary departments. 
These, indeed, are conducted by the respective 
stewards on their own account, but according to 
certain terms as to quality and charge; and the good 
principle is followed of allowing no gratuities to be 
asked or taken by any one whatever. The usual 
charge is 2s. for breakfast, and 2s. 6d. for dinner; at 
each meal, besides the ordinary fishy delicacies, there 
being a profusion of dishes, and water with ice. Lest 
any one should be impatient for an Jona breakfast, 
I should explain that it is not served till a few minutes 
past nine o’clock, when the vessel has taken on board 
passengers at Greenock. Starting on its trip from 
the Broomielaw at seven, passengers have two hours 
to grow hungry, which they never fail to do; and the 
sight of Dumbarton Castle in the foreground, with 
Greenock in the distance, is for the most part looked 
for with an interest unconnected with the history of 
these places. Those who do not choose to encounter 
this salutary hungering process, start by rail an hour 
later from Glasgow, and come on board at Greenock 
just as the steward’s lads are carrying the hot dishes 
from the cooking-house to the saloon. 

On board and breakfasted, the tourist complacently 
lounges on the deck, either skimming the morning’s 
news in the North British Daily Mail, which he buys 
from a boy with a basket of books and papers, or 
gazing delightedly on the ever-shifting outlines of the 
Argyleshire hills. Touching at Dunoon and Inellan 
—populous villa-towns of yesterday—next, running 
into Rothesay in Bute, celebrated for the amenity 
of its climate, and then proceeding through the narrow 
zigzag channel known as the Kyles of Bute, the 
vessel at last reaches Loch Fyne. Up this arm of 
the sea it goes, detaching at ‘Tarbert a boat-load of 
passengers, who design to cross the peninsula in 
order to reach Islay by means of a separate steamer ; 
and at a distance of about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the loch it arrives at Ardrishaig—a village 
consisting of a few houses and a hotel. Here, about 
one o'clock, all quit the Zona, and walking one or 
two hundred yards, they get to the banks of the canal, 
where lies a pretty track-boat called the Sunbeam, 
which the Hutchesons keep for the convenience of 
their passengers. Drawn by three horses at a smart 
trot, the Sunbeam, with its load of passengers and 
luggage, glides smoothly and silently along the canal, 
that winds among craggy knolls, overhung with 
hazels, ferns, and wild flowering plants, and offering 
at various points glimpses of residences of Highland 
gentry; the more imposing of these seats being the 
princely mansion of Portalloch, which is said to have 
cost as much as L.100,000. As the Sunbeam is neces- 
sarily detained at the several locks, the time spent in 
the transit is fully two hours. If the weather be 
fine, many prefer walking a few miles. On arriving 
at the western extremity of the canal, we have before 
us an inlet of the sea, with a pier, at which lies 
hissing the Mountaineer—a steamer bearing a close 
resemblance to the Jona; its only difference being 
that it is not quite so long, and is otherwise better 
adapted to pass through the seas which surge along 
the western coasts. The transference of passengers 
and baggage to the Mountaineer occupies but a few 
minutes. As regards their luggage, about which 


tourists are usually somewhat nervous, they may 
keep themselves quite at ease; for at each end of the 
canal it is shifted in attendant carts and trucks by 
properly appointed servants of the company ; every- 
thing, including boats, carts, men, and horses, forming 
part of an apparatus which has for its exclusive 
object the forwarding of passengers with the smallest 
degree of anxiety or trouble to themselves. For 
those who may prefer riding from end to end of the 
canal, there are always Highland cars, open and 
covered, in attendance for hire at Ardrishaig. Matters 
are so arranged that passengers brought by the 
Sunbeam from the west find the Jona on their arrival, 
and ordinarily, therefore, on the small quay of 
Ardrishaig there are for a few minutes two contending 
floods of people—one streaming out of, and the other 
into, the Jona. It is further arranged that that very 
important affair, dinner, takes place in the Jona while 
passing homeward down the comparatively tranquil 
waters of Loch Fyne, and in the Mountaineer while 
proceeding up the Sound, which is bounded by the 
islands of Scarba and Linga on the west, and Luing 
and Shuna on the east. 

By the time that dinner is over, the lofty peaks of 
Jura are sinking in the horizon; the Mountaineer is 
now ploughing her way past Seil, on the right; and 
on the left, are seen towering the gigantic mountains 
of Mull, one of the largest of the Hebridean isles. 
Holding on with an inclination towards the east, the 
vessel nimbly passes into a narrow sound, bounded on 
the west by the rugged but green island of Kerrera; 
at length, about five o'clock, it steams into the 
beautiful land-locked bay of Oban; and the traveller 
has reached what is yet only a pretty village of good 
white-washed houses, but which, from its favourable 
position and mild climate, must eventually become 
the metropolis of the west Highlands and Islands. 

Oban, of which more shall be said afterwards, is a 
favourite centre-point for tourists, who wish to make 
a trip in any direction—to the islands of Iona and 
Staffa on the west, Skye and Lewis on the north, 
Inverness on the east, and also in an easterly 
direction, the vale of Glencoe, Loch Awe, and a 
number of other places celebrated for their singularly 
grand scenery, as well as their connection with the 
stirring events of history and tradition. 

After calling at Oban, the Mountaineer proceeds 
up the Linnhe Loch, by Fort-William, to Corpach, 
where it arrives the same evening. Passengers imme- 
diately transfer themselves to a spaci ibus, 
luggage is put into two vans, and the whole, in less 
than half-an-hour, reach Banavie, where they remain 
for the night. Tourists to whom time is of import- 
ance, or who habitually rush past everything, as 
if that which was worth seeing is still somewhere 
further on, place themselves next morning in one 
of Hutcheson’s vessels, kept for the passage of the 
Caledonian Canal, and so at once get forward to 
Inverness in the afternoon of the same day. Others, 
more considerate, make a short stay at Banavie or 
Fort-Wiilliam, to visit, if not to ascend, Ben Nevis, 
to see the ruins of Inverlochy Castle, to visit the 
parallel roads of Glenroy, or to make a trip of a 
few miles along the banks of Locheil to Glenfinnan, 
where the unfortunate Charles Stuart first planted 
his standard in 1745. 

Reverting to Oban as a general rendezvous for 
tourists planning Hebridean excursions, it needs to 
be explained that to afford scope for sight-seers the 
Hutchesons station here a third vessel of their swift 
class, the Pioneer, which on certain days proceeds to 
the highly interesting islands of Iona and Staffa, and 
on others to Loch Leven—a branch jutting inland 
from the Linnhe Loch—at the upper extremity of 
which vehicles are in attendance for a trip to 
Glencoe. Curiosity being there satisfied, tourists 
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may return by the same vessel to Oban, or choosing 
not to be in a hurry, they can stay at the hotel at 
Balahulish, and be taken up by the Mountaineer next 
day, on its way to Fort-William and Corpach. Let 
it further be remembered that, if after excursioning 
among the Hebrides, one wishes to return direct 
through the Highlands to Loch Lomond, and adjacent 
districts, he has a stage-coach from Oban quite at his 
service. 

Having expatiated at such length on Hutcheson’s 
system of tourist-steamers, it seems only necessary 
to add, that as these beautiful vessels are employed 
chiefly in summer, his organisation is completed by the 
running of two steam-vessels of lesser size, the Cygnet 
and Lapwing, which go through the canals and ply 
with goods and passengers to and from Inverness 
during the whole year. ‘They are a smart and well- 
found craft, with comfortable sleeping-berths; they 
touch at Oban and other places, and by their agency 
a constant intercourse is kept up with Glasgow and 
the northern parts of Scotland. We do not need to 
particularise the more circumscribed steam-system of 
the Hutchesons in connection with Inverary ; it will 
be of greater public interest to state that, by their 
means generally, in co-operation with other causes of 
improvement, an extraordinary impetus has lately 
been given to the establishment of new mail-routes, 
light-houses, buoys, and beacons; the plantation of 
villas along the shores of the Highlands, and, above 
all, the extension of hotel accommodation for tourists. 

A resident in the south, who probably pictures the 
Highlands as little better than an unmitigated wilder- 
ness, can hardly by any force of description be brought 
to understand that at Dunkeld, Inverness, and Oban, 
he will find hotels about as extensive and magnificent 
as those at Euston Square and Paddington—very much 
better than the generality of hotels in the heart of the 
metropolis. The Caledonian Hotel at Oban, which 
has lately undergone considerable enlargement, con- 
tains a hundred bedrooms, the equipments in which 
are all of first-rate quality; the saloon has dining 
accommodation for upwards of sixty guests; so that 
the other day, when I formed one of thirty-eight at 
the table-d’héte—dinner faultless—this large and 
elegant apartment seemed to be half empty, though, 
as the season advances, it will soon be filled with 
strangers from all parts of the world. The Times (of 
the preceding day), without which an Englishman 
does not well make out existence, was lying on one 
of the side-tables. This is but a type, however, of 
many Highland hotels; and, in point of fact, any- 
thing shabby will no longer do. Where Johnson and 
Boswell were fain to sleep on a couch of heather, and 
eat oat-cakes, you will find handsomely built inns, 
furnished with all the appliances of civilised life. At 
the Trosachs on Loch Katrine; at Tarbert, Inver- 
snaid, and Inverarnan on Loch Lomond ; at Arrochar 
on Loch Long; at Inverary on Loch Fyne; at Bala- 
hulish ; and at Brodick in Arran, travellers will find 
capital hotels, where they may agreeably spend a few 
days, and drive about in a very luxurious sort of way. 
Tourists on the grand route by the Caledonian Canal 
—the greatest work of its kind in Britain, and which 
should by all means be included in a northern trip— 
have an opportunity, as already hinted, of ruralising 
pleasantly at Banavie. There are here two hotels, 
an old and new one, under the same management, 
which make up unitedly sixty-two beds; and an 
addition is now making to the new house, which, we 
understand, will raise the number to eighty beds. 
The new house—an aspiring mansion in the Italian 
style—was built a few years ago, at a cost of several 
thousand pounds, by Cameron of Locheil. And who 
is the enterprising lessee of this hotel-villa but our 
Napoleon of Highland steamers—David Hutcheson— 
who thus insures, through a sub-tenant, Mr John 


Mackenzie, the best accommodation to his Hebridean 
passengers. 

If any one be disposed to accept our advice on 
the subject of Scottish tours, we should repeat the 
counsel, not to hurry too quickly over the very inter- 
esting stretch of sea and land between Glasgow and 
Inverness. Don’t push on as if between death and 
life. Do the thing deliberately and satisfactorily ; 
stopping a day or two here and there; making little 
side-trips to see deep mountain gorges, strange geo- 
logical formations, scenes of deep historic interest, and 
waterfalls which we can assure Londoners will be found 
somewhat more effective than that at Shanklin Chine. 
With Hutcheson’s steamers, with boats and light 
Highland cars, which can be hired on every desirable 
occasion, and hotels with which even the most fas- 
tidious can find no reasonable fault, what can be 
more exhilarating—what, to many, more new in 
physical and social aspect—than a well-arranged 
excursion in the West Highlands and Lebrides. 

W. C. 


THE THEATRICAL WORLD. 


Tue theatrical world, considered more particularly as 
a branch of that literary and artistic ‘Bohemia’ which 
has recently attracted public attention, is in all prob- 
ability a terra ineognita to the majority of our readers. 
Next door to the theatre, however—‘next door’ to 
every temple of the drama we know—is invariably 
a public-house, where we can at any time see the 
world in question, a world embracing managers 
and actors, and their satellites and hangers-on in 
general, but more particularly made up of lessees, 
shareholders, renters, acting-managers, stage-man- 
agers, prompters, leading men, leading ladies, heavy 
ladies and heavy men, singing chambermaids, juvenile 
tragedians of both sexes, first old men, first and 
second light and low comedians, walking gentlemen, 
respectable utility gentlemen, character actors, eccen- 
tric men, copyists, scene-painters, clowns and panto- 
mimists, leaders of the band, répétiteurs, fiddlers and 
other musicians, wardrobe-keepers, theatrical tailors, 
dressers, dancers, chorusers, ballet-masters, ballet- 
girls, master and working carpenters, gas engineers, 
property-masters, property-men, cleaners, stage foot- 
men, supernumeraries, box book-keepers, money and 
check takers, and nondescripts of all kinds (including 
the watchful mammas of the afore-mentioned leading 
ladies and singing chambermaids), the more parti- 
cular designation of whom can only be known by 
an inspection of the treasury books—the treasury 
being a place certain to receive a visit at least once 
a week from the whole corps of theatrical hangers-on, 
the dramatic playwright himself not excepted. In 
addition to these, we have a countless number of 
danglers after actresses, admirers of actors, adapters 
of plays, theatrical critics, garrulous old playgoers, 
whose great point is the début of Mrs Siddons; stage- 
mad people, whose ambition is to talk theatrical slang 
and give imitations of Kean; a small poet or two, a 
few painters, and three or four budding authors, who 
have always a manuscript tragedy in their pocket. 
These varied elements, properly mixed together, like 
the brandy and water they consume, make up, as 
the old poet says, ‘a mad world, my masters.’ Next 
door to the theatre, then, at the actors’ house of 
call, we might see representatives of this motley 
crew, and from their conversation gather an idea of 
their world. We say might do so, if we would ; but, 
fortunately, we are not compelled either to endure 
the smoky atmosphere peculiar to the actors’ house 
of call, or submit to suffocation from the fumes of 
the hot spirits and water which are there the fashion. 
Lend us your eyes, kind reader, and look upon this 
broad sheet with us, and we will put you on another 
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and a better plan for your explorations of this mimic 
kingdom and its painted inhabitants. Our advice 
to persons wishing to view the theatrical world is 
to study the Era newspaper. 

The most correct idea of the theatrical world, and 
its appurtenances of men and things, is undoubtedly 
to be obtained from that world’s own oracle and 
friend, the Era, which is, to those engaged in the 
theatrical profession, what Bell's Life is to the mem- 
bers of the sporting world. In the £ra we find the 
week’s theatrical affairs detailed at full length. 
No matter what branch of the profession we desire 
to scan, in that paper we find the necessary parti- 
culars—all that is known about theatres, opera- 
houses, singing-saloons, tea-gardens, circuses, and 
exhibitions in general is chronicled, from the 
announcement ‘to proprietors of first-class concert- 
halls, gardens, &c.,’ of the disengagement of that 
eminent nigger, Herr Guildenstern, ‘the great ori- 
ginal performer on ten tambourines at one time,’ 
to the astounding intelligence that Mr Waverley 
Mortimer Blank, ‘the renowned tragedian,’ is again, 
and for the third time, re-engaged at the ‘Theatre 
Royal, Slashington. We can see also, in the news- 
columns, that the walking gentleman, who was adver- 
tising his services in the number of a fortnight ago, 
has been engaged at the theatre of Bagot-on-Shipston, 
where, we are informed, he has made a favourable 
impression on the Bagotonians; but we regret to find 
that ‘the heavy man,’ whose wife is useful in the 
‘singing chambermaids’ (their joint terms being 
very moderate), is still out of employment. Poor 
gentleman! perhaps he is too heavy for the present 
state of theatricals, which are indeed tending decidedly 
to a lighter style than has marked their progress of 
late years. 

There is no want connected with the profession 
that cannot be supplied by the advertising columns. 
As an example of what is done, let us take the case 
of the aspirant to stage-honours. He will find from 
an advertisement that he can be ‘practically 
instructed and completed for the theatrical pro- 
fession,’ by a gentleman who for twenty years 
has been ‘manager, author, and actor of the 
Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
Lyceum, Strand, Adelphi, Olympic, and Surrey 
Theatres.” Or if the aspirant be a lady, here 
is her chance: ‘Miss Charming has returned to 
London for the season. She is prepared to resume 
dramatic instruction to ladies, and undertakes soon 
to render them competent to fill situations. Terms 
moderate. It is desired to form a company for the 
provinces, to commence about September, and those 
who evince aptness will be engaged.’ Supposing tlic 
stage-struck hero to have undergone the necessary 
cramming as to the ‘ business’ of the boards—that he 
has been taught how to kneel to a lady, how to cross 
from P.S. to O.P., and further, that the gentleman of 
twenty years’ standing has given him hints on the 
expression of stage passions—that ‘madness opens 
the eyes to a frightful wildness, rolls them hastily 
and wildly from object to object, distorts every 
feature, and appears all agitation; the voice some- 
times loud, and sometimes plaintive, accompanied 
with tears ;’ or that ‘affectation displays itself in a 
thousand different gestures, motions, airs, and looks, 
according to the character,’ &c. Supposing the 
curriculum of practical instruction to have been 
achieved, the next business is to procure a wardrobe, 
and an—engagement, We presume, of course, that 
the tyro, ere reaching this stage of his career, has 
like all other novices, laid in a large share of burnt 
corks, so useful in the fabrication of stage-beards, 
eyebrows, &c., and also a few hares’ feet for the 
due distribution of the rouge and pearl powder, so 
essential to what is called ‘the make-up’ of all 


kinds of stage-heroes. ‘The wardrobe is easily 
managed, especially in London, and we presume it 
to be from the great metropolis our Novice is setting 
out. Let us suppose, also, that he has already applied 
to the theatrical agents, in order to have his name 
placed on the roll of actors wanting an engagement. 
If his instructor has not himself introduced his pupil 
to one, he finds the address of several in the Era. 
Having ‘stumped up’ what the agent will facetiously 
designate ‘the needful ’—about half-a-guinea, more or 
less—his name will then be entered on the books, and 
an engagement ought to follow in due time. The 
agent of course inquires carefully as to his ‘ props’— 
that is, his properties, in the shape of dresses, swords, 
&e.; and finding that the youth is unprovided in 
those indispensable articles of dress which all actors 
are expected to find for their own use—as boots, 
collars, tights, shape-hats, swords, &c.—the agent 
pretends to glance at the Fra, and then starting up 
from his chair, he hauls off the youngster, exclaiming 
rapidly: ‘It’s all right, my boy; come along with 
me to Sam Days; he’s advertising again, and I'll 
get him to do it at a moderate figure for you;’ and 
so the business of costume gets settled; and of 
course, as the agent is Days’s friend, it is but right 
for him to pocket a trifle of 10 per cent. or so on the 
transaction. 

At this stage of the affair, we may almost hail our 
youth as a member of the theatrical world; he has 
now the entrée at the agent’s chambers—agents’ 
chambers are usually to be found in a public-house 
—and that gentleman very condescendingly partakes 
of the Novice’s beer, and tells him stale anecdotes of 
the players in return. In due time, the promised 
engagement comes on the tapis; some Saturday 
morning, just as the Novice is getting restive, the 
Era announces that ‘Mr De Courcy Smythe intends 
visiting London, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for his ensuing seasons at the Theatre Royal, 
Slopperton, and the Royal Lyceum Theatre, Swindle- 
ham; and will be prepared to treat with acknow- 
ledged stars and professional talent, for the regular 
company, on and after the 20th instant: all applica- 
tions to contain a stamped envelope for reply, and to 
be addressed to L. Suckem, at the Sword and Tights, 
Wych Street, Drury Lane.’ The moment Novice reads 
this, he is off to Suckem’s, at full speed, and insists 
upon that gentleman procuring him an immediate 
engagement in Smythe’s company. As Suckem does 
not see his way to any more plunder, in the sha 
of beer or additional goes of brandy and water, he 
reluctantly complics; and in the course of a few days, 
Novice finds himself in the green-room of the Theatre 
Royal, Slopperton, an undoubted member of the 
‘profession,’ and certain to have his goings and 
comings duly chronicled in the Era, for the edification 
of the public in general, and the theatrical world in 
particular. 

Thefe now opens to the greedy eye of Mr Novice 
that inner theatrical arcanum, veiled from the com- 
mon gaze by the impenetrable green curtain; and 
for the first time he secs the mass of people con- 
nected with the theatre, of which he is but a unit, 
all in motion like the heavenly bodies circling round 
a common centre—that centre being Algernon De 
Courcy Smythe, the sun of the theatrical world 
of Slopperton. We will not attempt to describe 
‘Smythe’s lot,’ as Suckem calls them. They are 
sufficiently seedy in their apparel, and starved-look- 
ing in their appearance, to indicate at once their pro- 
fession. Our aspirant soon finds out how much of 
tinsel and paint is lavished upon all things behind the 
scenes; he also finds how unreal the talk is of the 
mimes; how much each is for himself, and how 
little he cares for his neighbour, except when he 
wishes to borrow his best pair of tights. He listens 
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respectfully, while the heavy woman retails her titbits 
of scandal about the singing chambermaid; or, by winks 
and nods, insinuates that the low comedian’s wife 
was seen, upon a late occasion, in suspicious proxim- 
ity to a pawnbroker’s office; how beautifully, too, she 
throws out a little innuendo about the leading lady's 
penchant for brandy and water; and, finally, after 
settling these small matters, observe with what an 
air she manages to borrow five shillings from the 
edified Novice. Out of doors—in the tavern fre- 
quented by the company—our young actor, not 
having much study to get through, mixes in the outer 
theatrical world, and has already even a hanger-on 
or two wholly to himself, simply because he belongs 
to a place that has such an undefined charm about it 
as to command a larger amount of attention than 
almost any other world, whether of science or art. 
There is centered in the theatre so much that is novel 
or wonderful, that even the utility actors of a fourth- 
rate town command their little circle of followers. In 
high life, does not the Court Circular chronicle the exits 
and entrances of the great heroes and heroines of the 
lyric drama? Does not my Lord Fitzkernel get the 
programme of the opera season sent down to him by 
special train the moment it can be had—damp as it 
is—from the printing-office? Of course he does; and 
there are a score of other noblemen who are equally 
ardent; and if our aristocracy do this, is it any 
wonder that Tom, Dick, or Harry, follow suit, and 
like to know all they can about what is doing behind 
the scenes of the Theatre Royal, Slopperton ? 

But time flies, and the Theatre Royal, Slopperton, 
after languishing for a few weeks, and entertaining 
but scanty audiences, abruptly closes its doors; the 
manager, as the low comedian says—accompanying 
the information with a wink of the eye and a twist 
of the tongue—is ‘nowhere ;’ and the company, left 
without salary and with no prospect of immediate 
engagement, make the best of their way to the nearest 
harbour of refuge. But our Novice needs not be dis- 
couraged yet; he will frequently have to encounter 
such mishaps; they are a part of the system. But how 
is it, we are asked, that the Theatre Royal, Slopperton, 
is obliged to shut its doors? Slopperton is a large 
manufacturing town with an intelligent population, 
fond of theatrical entertainments; and, in former times, 
when its population was much smaller than it is now, 
it gave to London some of its greatest actors. It was 
one of the nurseries for the London stage. Kemble, 
Kean, Munden, Dowton, O'Neil, Liston, Mathews, 
Bannister, Incledon, and a dozen others equally 
celebrated, trod the Slopperton stage on their way 
to London. We cannot tell, but so it is: the class 
who now attempt the reanimation of our provincial 
theatres are, with some few exceptions, mere parodists 
on the players of the past. 

We may now, leaving our friend to find out a 
new field for the exercise of his histrionic talents, just 
glance at the country theatre. It is generally a dim 
dirty house, with a repellent poverty-stricken air, 
and situated in some hidden corner of the town, 
which only the most determined perseverance will 
enable one to find out. You pay your half-crown, 
and enter. At once you are unfavourably struck 
with the dismal appearance of the place. The old 
tattered seats, damp and mouldy, the old torn green 
curtain, that never will come down straight, the old 
scenery bare and worn out, the old battered drinking 
flagons and other ‘ properties,’ that have been shewn 
at innumerable banquets presided over by innumer- 
able Macbeths, are all characteristic of the place, 
Year after year are represented the same old stock- 
plays—George Barnwell, or, it may be, Castle Spectre, 
with the everlasting farce of Fortune’s Frolic, or the 
Ploughman turned Lord. ‘There is no thought of 
attracting the refined and elegant, nor even of inter- 


esting the intelligent mechanic; no idea is entertained 
of keeping pace with the advancing spirit of the age. 
In fact, the provincial theatre fell fast asleep fully 
forty years ago, and has not yet awakened. But if 
the country theatre is bad, the country manager is a 
great deal worse. In nine cases out of ten, he is a 
mere adventurer, with little or no education, low- 
bred and vulgar, with bullying manners, and a 
tendency to oblivion in all pecuniary transactions. 
We don’t allude to the managers of first or second 
class provincial theatres, who are most of them 
respectable men. The specimen we select takes a 
country theatre as ‘a spec,’ goes to some dramatic 
agent, such as Suckem, and so collects a company. 
He hires a wardrobe from some Jew costumier, and 
by hook or crook gets himself and his company for- 
warded to the scene of operation. For the first week 
all goes well, the company obtaining the whole amount 
of their salaries. ‘Business,’ as it is called, continues 
brisk, perhaps even for a fortnight, and then a dismal 
change comes o'er the spirit of the scene. Some fine 
evening, it gets whispered about that the manager is 
‘nowhere;’ and early next morning, the leading lady, 
who is inclined to be stout, has the misfortune to 
be caught stuck fast in the rather narrow window 
of her apartment on the ground-floor—a predicament 
she has got into through a vain attempt to escape the 
just demands of her landlady. Her ‘ properties’— 
consisting of five silk stockings, a pair of black velvet 
shoes, one and a half pair of white satin slippers, a 
much-used suit of silk fleshings, one sandal, four 
skirts, an old red silk train and a tinsel crown, with 
a box of worn gloves and a white muslin robe—have 
been previously spirited away by the leading lady’s 
mamma, who travels with her. The low comedian of 
the company, who travels only with a pair of tights 
and a few wigs, has been more lucky ; he never takes 
his ‘ props,’ as he calls the articles in question, to his 
lodgings, but always leaves them next door to the 
theatre in case of accident. After the escapade of the 
leading lady, a miserable attempt is made by the com- 
pany, as a republic, to keep the place open for a night 
or two; but the mysterious disappearance of the 
wardrobe creates a difficulty which no amount of 
ingenuity can overcome; in addition to that, the 
printer (a green hand, newly arrived in the place) is 
wondering who he is to look to for payment of his 
bill; while to crown all, the landlord has taken 
possession of the key of the theatre, glad to get 
quit of the vagabonds without any rent, and the 
place is peremptorily closed. So ends a season which 
is the exact counterpart of many more, and thus runs 
the theatrical world its exciting round. 

We can assure our readers that the picture we have 
painted of the unscrupulous manager who takes a 
theatre as a ‘spec,’ and the dire consequences which 
follow, is not over-coloured. As a companion portrait, 
we present that of an honest manager struggling with 
adversity—it is painted by himself, and no touch from 
our pen could make it more graphic. As will be seen, 
it takes the shape of an address to his audience at the 
end of a disastrous season: 

After the usual thanks to the ‘ladies and gentle- 
men’ for their presence, he proceeds: ‘At the 
conclusion, however, of a season which is well 
known to be about the worst there has ever been 
in this town, you will not expect anything very 
cheerful of me, especially when I tell you that I 
am very ill, that my wife is worse, and that we 
are both weighed down with turmoil, anxiety, and 
disappointment. I commenced my unfortunate season 
with an opera company for a fortnight, which was 
very unsuccessful. I then commenced with the dra- 
matic company, which was still worse..... Finding 
everything going the wrong way, I strenuously 
endeavoured to procure the visits of some first-class 
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“stars.” One, however, was in America, another 
settled for the time in London, and a third did not 
think this town would pay him—and those who did 
come, soon found such was the truth. With such 
stars as I could get, our receipts never exceeded 
£5, 1s., and were as low as £2, 17s. My friends, 
however, assured me that if I could weather the storm 
till Christmas, and then get up a pantomime, I might 
be sure of a reward at last. I tried the experiment; 
produced one—with much difficulty—that I believe 
gave general satisfaction; but, alas! although there 
were one or two fair | , the receipts fell during 
the jirst week of its run to L.4, 13s., and during the 
second to L.3, 1s. 6d. I unfortunately entered into a 
contract to pay the enormous rental of L.225 for the 
season, of which—notwithstanding the bad business 
and general depressions —L.175 has beer? paid. 
(Cheers.) Finding it impossible to pay the last 
instalment, I made an appeal to the proprietors, 
and assured them that the L.60 I paid down was 
sunk, that what money I brought with me was 
gone, what I had raised was spent, and what I 
had borrowed was unpaid—that having lost my 
all, my wife being so situated as to be compelled 
to give up her professional duties—with an antici- 
pated increase to my family—my season at an end 
here, and nothing settled for the future elsewhere, 
I must throw myself upon their consideration, and 
—a good rental having been already realised—hope 
for a release. To all this I received no answer, 
but a brief inquiry about what security I could give 
for the balance. I replied that I had exhausted every 
resource, and could pay no more; but that I was 
anxious to do all an honest man could do—that there 
was a great holiday coming on the occasion of the 
Princess Royal’s marriage, and I would get up a 
strong entertainment, and they might put their own 
men at the doors and tale the receipts. (Cheers and 
cries of “Bravo.”) Now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
know that not one man in twenty would have made 
such an offer, and I ask you if mortal man could do 
more ? (“ No, no.”) Well, to that proposition I could 
obtain no answer; but all at once, while I was expect- 
ing one, I found the bailiffs in the theatre. But I had 
acted according to a hint I had received, very carefully 
removing all my best things, and safely disposing of 
my wife’s dresses, upon the value of which I had 
heard certain parties had been calculating; so when 
the bailiffs came in, they found little more than would 
pay for the distraint. (Tremendous cheering, and 
cries of “ Bravo,” and hisses from the proprietors.) It 
is to that fact, ladies and gentlemen, that I am 
enabled to appear before you this evening. I was 
therefore placed in a position to treat; but no thanks 
to the proprietors if I am not now obliged to leave 
the town without one article of wardrobe, conse- 
quently, unable to take any other theatre, or even an 
engagement in one—for the wardrobe is to an actor 
what tools are to mechanics—and as the result, in 
a short time, perhaps, to find my children wanting 
bread.’ 


As is the country theatre, so, generally speaking, are 
country actors. The damp and mould of the one, 
with its ragged seats and tattered scenery, are but 
representatives of the muddled brain and seedy habili- 
ments of the other. One cause of their decline is, 
that, in the present day, they can have no hope of ‘a 
career. The two great theatres of the metropolis 
are closed to the British drama: the one is a temple 
for foreign music and dancing; in the other, horse- 
manship, tumbling, antipodean feats, Tom Thumbs, 
and performing elephants, have taken the places of 
Munden, Dowton, Kean, and Mathews; in other 
places the sublimity of the tragic scene has been 
usurped by the red-hot bombast of melodrama; and 
the fine old comedy of other days has been banished 


to make room for the ‘screaming’ farce and the 
extravaganza. If we are so fortunate as to have 
even one great man to play a hero, he is surrounded 
by a mob of nobodies—ill-trained, and worse dressed, 
having no fitness for their profession whatever, except 
their consummate impudence. A shadow, in fact, 
has fallen upon the stage; and at present we have few 
players worthy of the name. The great ones of former 
days, and the best of their offshoots, are dead, and their 
memories are all that is left to us, for nobody has 
caught their mantles. 

London, however, is still regarded as the common 
centre of the profession. Country managers—of 
whom there is about one hundred, not including the 
directors of the few strolling companies still extant 
—always resort to the great metropolis to gather 
together their little band, and pay their annual round 
of visits to such of the theatres of London as have 
an open door, and play in the national tongue; at 
the present time, there are about twenty of these, of 
various kinds and ranks. The country manager, and 
also the respectable country actor, have both of them 
a great liking for London. There they can enjoy a 
peep of that greater theatrical world of which their 
little town is but the miniature. The respectable 
provincial manager has usually the entrée to the best 
of the London houses, because most of the London 
managers being actors, he receives au annual visit 
from them, in their capacity of ‘stars,’ and so keeps 
up a friendly acquaintance. He thus gets wonder- 
ful peeps into the inner circle of some of our London 
houses, and obtains ideas as to how all the different 
‘oracles’ are worked which help to oil the machinery 
of a London theatre. He sees the great man in his 
‘sanctum ;’ finds out the true relation between the 
London dramatic author and the critic of the daily 
paper, and sometimes stares to find them one and 
indivisible. Most of our play and farce writers are 
‘on the press ;’ and a shrewd manager takes care to 
select his authors accordingly, knowing that they 
form a clique, of which each member is bound to puff 
the other’s production, because all in their turn need 
a similar favour. Still, however, the production of 
the new farce requires tact and ‘management ;’ and 
there are numerous interviews between the author 
(translator, ought we not rather to say?) and mana- 
ger, before matters get finally arranged, and the puff 
preliminary is sent out. Outsiders rarely get a piece 
accepted; but when they do, what a gantlet of 
criticism they have to run! 

The country manager of the old school—Mr Placide, 
we will call him—not being engaged to dine either 
with Mr Buskin or Mr Roscius, his two most profit- 
able stars, both of whom are managers of London 
theatres, steps down to Wych Street to the Sword 
and Tights, to enjoy a quiet pipe before the parlour 
fills with its wonted company. The organ of 
the profession, which he finds lying on the table, 
opens up a new world to him: he recollects the 
time, not many years ago, when the drama had no 
such expositor; and he is more than astonished, as 
he glances over the advertising columns, at the won- 
ders with which it is filled, never having known before 
that there were so many kinds of public amusements 
competing for patronage. What particularly strikes Mr 
Placide is the manner in which the actors and actresses 
of the present day advertise and puff themselves, and 
how men, who are but fourth-rate actors in a second- 
rate London theatre, pretend that they are stars of 
the first magnitude in the provinces. Then in every 
second advertisement he comes on the word ‘ profes- 
sional,’ and determines to hate it, because it is a 
new word to him. He likes better the old word 
comedian or actor: ‘ professional’ includes, he thinks, 
all sorts of horrors, such as niggers, bounding 
brothers, anti-podeanists, and equestrian troupes. 
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‘ Ay, ay,’ says Placide to himself over his pipe, ‘no 
wonder we managers can’t make our salt now, with 
such entertainments surrounding us on all sides. Here 
is no end of concerts and exhibitions, where the public 
not only get amusement, but beer as well. What 
theatre, I should like to know, can stand against beer? 
Or, if we can beat the beer, by means of either Buskin 
or Roscins, can we stand up against the performing 
monkeys who are starring all the year round at the 
theatre; or, suppose we can even do that, how about 
the niggers in the concert-halls?. A new Shakspeare 
could have no chance against the niggers—that he 
couldn’t. Then, again, here in London we have the | 
squalling Italians: there’s Tamberlik going to get 
a cool thousand a month; there’s a palace been run 
up for them in five months’ time. Who would run 
up a palace in five months for the British drama, I 
should like to know?’ And Mr Placide having vented 
these opinions quietly to himseif, replenishes his | 
tumbler, and re-adjusts his pipe, and has what he 
calls ‘another go in at the paper.’ But we need not 
follow him further. Suffice it to say, that he cannot 
tolerate the modern system of advertising at all. 
‘Only to think,’ says he, ‘that men have such 
impudence—men I would not give fifteen shillings 
a week to! Advertising; ay, it may be all very 
well for Mr Smythe—J can’t afford it. Here is 
the thing for me;’ and Mr Placide runs over the 
advertisement of the ‘Inauguration of the Burial 
Ground of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical 
Sick-fund Association.’ ‘Ay, the grave will have us 
all at last; I’m glad to see that there is sense enough 
left in our actors to provide for this last scene of all. 
Truly doth Shakspeare say : 

Life ’s but a walking shadow—a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more ; ‘it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing, 
And with these axioms of the great bard, we humbly 
take our leave of both the country manager and the 
Tuvatricat WorLb. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


Tr is always difficult to shake off ancient prejudices. 
Without a struggle, the truth of no new theory has 
ever yet prevailed against the errors of long-received | 
opinion; for the latter is strong at once in all the 
strength of its own prescription, and in all the weak- 
ness incident to the novelty of its assailant. Of this 
truth one striking instance familiar to our readers 
occurs in the history of the Struggles of Vaccination.* 
Another instance, more striking still, presents itself. 
in the story of that Great Discovery from which the | 
birth of modern physiology must be dated. 

The history of the discovery of the circulation of | 
the blood, which M. Flourens has a well-established 
claim to have told for the first time with scientific 
accuracy,t extends, from Galen to Harvey, over a! 
period of more than fourteen centuries. It may be | 
difficult, but it will not, I think, be impossible so to) 
strip it of its technicalities as to make the story not 
only intelligible, but interesting to the least scientific 
reader. 

The arteries which, during life, as we now know, 
are distended with blood, are found, after death, 
to be not only in a great measure emptied of that 
fluid, but to contain air in considerable volumes. 
Reasoning from these facts, the physiologists who 


* See Journal, vol. vi., p. 16, and vol. viii., p. 263. 

+ Histoire de la Découverte de la Circulation du Sang. Par 
P. Flourens, Membre del’ Académie Frangaise, et Secrétaire Per- 
petuel de l’ Académie des Sciences (Institut de France), Professeur 
au Musée d'Histoire Naturelle de Paris, &c. Deuxitme Edition. 
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preceded Galen, and especially Erasistratus and his 
school, maintained the theory that, like the windpipe, 
the arteries were simply air-passages, the air which 
penetrated to the lungs by the trachea being conveyed 
by the venous (or, as we should call it, the pulmonary) 
artery to the left cavity, or ventricle of the heart, and 
thence by the aorta, or great arterial trunk, and its 
innumerable ramifications, to every part of the system. 
From the functions thus hypothetically ascribed to 
them, the arteries derived the name they still retain 
(from Greek, aer, the air, and terein, to preserve, as a 
a pipe preserves the breath). 

With this theory, Galen was so little satisfied, that, 
while yet a young man, he set himself first to investi- 
gate, and then to overthrow it. He proved, by a series 
of experiments on the living body, that the arteries 
during life contained blood, but did not contain air; he 
shewed that the air which entered the lungs by inspira- 
tion did not penetrate beyond their air-cells; and he 
even ascertained that in some essential property the 
arterial differed from the venous blood. But here 
this great physiologist stopped. He had made, indeed, 
a great stride in advance of Erasistratus; but he had 
not, from his necessarily limited knowledge of ana- 
tomy, the means of determining the real nature of 
the respiratory functions. He believed that the office 
of the air was simply to cool and refresh the blood ; 
nor was it fairly ascertained until some years after 
the death of Haller, whose opinion coincided with 
Galen’s, that the lungs, and not the heart, are, in 
truth, the centre of animal heat. 

The service, then, which Galen rendered to physi- 
ology, was to establish beyond a doubt that air did not 
pass en masse into every part of the body—that it did 
not distend the arteries, nor cause the pulse to beat. 
His discovery that arterial differed from venous blood 
in some essential property, he accounted for by a 
theory which subsisted—so enduring was his autho- 
rity—until the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
veins as well as tle arteries—so ran the new hypo- 
thesis—were necessary to supply the system with 
blood. But the blood of the latter had its origin in 
the left ventricle of the heart, and therefore, as the 
more spirituous, nourished only the more refined and 
delicate organs, such as the lungs. The blood of the 
former, which issued from the right ventricle, 
nourished the more gross and solid organs, such as 
the liver. But the venous blood, without an infusion 
of the spirit of the arterial, would not always be able 
to perform its functions. The wall, or septum, there- 
fore, which separates the two ventricles, must be so 
perforated as to permit the inferior fluid to be easily 
and uniformly supplied with a portion of the ethereal 
properties of the superior. I have already said that 
it was not until the middle of the sixteenth century 
that this error was corrected and exposed by Vesalius, 
‘the father of modern anatomy.’ 

But here, in his turn, Vesalius stopped. The dis- 
covery of the pulmonary circulation was reserved for 
a man who had devoted his energies not to anatomy 
but to controversial theology, and whose name has, 
by a terrible and melancholy event, been inseparably 
associated with that of Jolin Calvin—Michael 
Servetus. 

Here, however, it may be necessary to remind the 
reader, that in all the higher classes of animals there 
is a double circulation, the one wholly distinct from 
the other. The first is that which, under the name 
of the pulmonary circulation, transmits the blood 
through the lungs for the purpose of its being exposed 
to the influence of the air in respiration. The second 
is that which, under the name of the systemic circu- 
lation, distributes it, after having been so exposed, 
throughout the body. 

Servetus, like Vaselius, denied in limine the truth 
of Galen’s hypothesis, that a spirituous influence of 
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some kind is transmitted from the left to the right 
ventricle through perforations in the septum. But 
he so far agreed with him as to admit, first, that there 
was an essential difference between the venous and 
arterial blood, and, secondly, that by reason of the 
spirit it contained, the latter was fitted to perform a 
functional part in the finer processes of the system 
for which the former was utterly unfit. But here 
again the two hypotheses clashed. The air we inspire, 
Servetus argued, has nothing at all to do with the 
refrigeration of the blood—nay, it is the very spirit 
which Galen pointed to as distinguishing the arterial 
from the venous fluid; for the venous artery * 
conveys the blood from the right cavity of the heart 
to the lungs; there the artery divides itself into a 
multitude of smaller vessels, which again wnite to 
form the pulmonary vein; and by the pulmonary 
vein the blood is transmitted to the left cavity of the 
heart. ‘It is during its passage from the one system 
of vessels to the other that the blood comes in contact 
with the air, assumes a scarlet colour, and is purged 
of its impurities, which are expelled by expiration.’ 

It was reserved for modern chemistry to demon- 
strate the nature of the chemical change which the 
air undergoes from its contact with the blood in the 
lungs. It was reserved for Harvey to discover that 
the blood is transmitted through the artery and 
pulmonary veins, not in small quantities, but in 
torrents. Otherwise, Servetus’s exposition of the pul- 
monary circulation, when divested of its metaphysical 
entanglements, is clear and satisfactory. The differ- 
ence of the two circulating fluids was pointed out. 
The unity of the circulating current yet remained to 
be demonstrated. 

Servetus fell a victim to Calvin’s intolerance. His 
treatise Of the Restoration of Christianity, which con- 
tained his discovery, and of which only a few charred 
fragments remain in the Imperial Library of France, 
was burned with him, and the discovery itself was 
for a time lost. At length, about six years after his 
untimely end, Realdus Columbus, a professor of 
Padua, then the most celebrated school of anatomy 
in Europe, arrived by an independent process at the 
same results, and began to teach the doctrine of 
pulmonary circulation exactly as Servetus had laid 
it down. He was followed at Pisa by the celebrated 
botanist, Cesalpinus, who was the first to introduce 
into anatomical nomenclature the now familiar phrase 
of the ‘circulation of the blood.’ 

Amongst the most distinguished of Vaselius’s 
pupils was that Fabricius d’Aquapendente, who 
during fifty years filled the chair of anatomy at 
Padua, and contributed more perhaps than any other 
person to the scientific reputation of the school. In 
1574, he discovered the valves of the veins and the 
mechanism which permitted circulation, and thus made 
another important step towards a knowledge of its 
true theory. ‘But he did more than this; for Harvey 
was his pupil; and it was under his instructions that 
the mind of the young Englishman became stored 
with that knowledge, and was trained in those habits 
of reflection, which enabled him, some years after- 
wards, to arrive at results so important not only to 
science, but to the welfare of mankind.’ 

Fabricius survived his great discovery five-and- 
forty years; and it may well seem strange that he 
should have gone down to the grave without having 
seen its full significance. This was seen by Harvey, 
and by Harvey alone, of all the anatomists of that 
age; and in 1618,¢ the very year of Fabricius’s death, 


* The vena artcriosa, or pulmonary artery, it may be as well 
to remind the reader, is so called because, although it has the 
structure of an artery, it contains venous blood. 

+ Dr Willis, in his Life of Harvey, published by the Sydenham 
Society, antedates this event three years, without assigning any 
reason for so doing. 


he first proclaimed the great truth to the world from 
his professorial chair. 

‘I remember,’ says Robert Boyle, ‘that when I 
asked our great Harvey, in the only discourse I had 
with him, which was but a little while before he died, 
what were the things which induced him to think of a 
circulation of the blood, he answered me, that when 
he took notice that the valves in the veins of so many 
parts of the body were so placed that they gave free 
passage to the blood towards the heart, but opposed 
the passage of the venal blood the contrary way, he 
was invited to think that so provident a cause as 
nature had not placed so many valves without design ; 
and no design seemed more probable than that, since 
the blood could not well, because of the interposing 
valves, be sent by the veins to the limbs, it should 
be sent through the arteries, and return through the 
veins, whose valves did not oppose its course that 
way.’ 

In 1628, Harvey published his famous Discourse on 
the Motion of the Heart and Blood, which forms the 
basis of modern physiology. From a passage in this 
great work, it would clearly appear that its author 
fully anticipated the rancorous opposition which the 
startling novelty of his discovery excited. It was 
assailed at once by men of science, and by men of 
letters. By the former, the great anatomist was 
stigmatised as an impostor; by the latter, as a daw 
in borrowed plumes. By the vulgar at home he was 
held, says Aubrey, to be crack-brained ; and, as he tells 
us himself, of all his proselytes amongst the faculty, 
not one exceeded the age of forty. On the continent, 
his assailants were numerous, powerful, and uncom- 
promising. The opposition of the Paduan anatomists 
may have been in some degree influenced by jealousy 
of their ancient pupil; that of the medical faculty at 
Paris arose exclusively from what M. Flourens calls 
‘their ridiculous infatuation’ for Galen. Still, the 
doctrine was early taught in the Jardin du Roi by 
Durozer, and by Dionis, the first surgeon of that 
age. ‘If M. Durozer,’ says Guy Patin, in one of 
his amusing letters, ‘knew nothing more than how 
to lie and the circulation of the blood, his knowledge 
would be limited to two things, of which I hate the 
one and despise the other. Let him come to me, and 
I will teach him a better way to a good medical 
practice than this pretended circulation’—to Patin, 
whose practice was limited to bleeding and the 
administering of senna! ‘We save more patients 
with a good lancet and senna, than were ever saved 
by the Arabian physicians with all their sirups and 
opiates.’ 

In France, however, as M. Flourens remarks, ‘ this 
folly was confined to the faculty; it did not belong 
to the nation. Molitre ridiculed Guy Patin,* and 
Boileau ridiculed the faculty, and Descartes, the 
greatest genius of the age, proclaimed his belief in 
the circulation.’ 

Dr William Hunter has said that, after the discovery 
of the valves of the veins, the remaining step towards 
the discovery of the circulation might easily have been 
made by any person of common sense. It is remark- 
able that the simplicity of great discoveries should 
always be made to derogate from the genius of those 
who make them. Now, Aquapendente was surely a 
person not devoid of common sense, and yet even he 
failed, as we have seen, to perceive the true bearings 
of his own discovery. ‘ He said, indeed,’ as Mr Lewes 
has remarked, ‘ that the purpose of the valves was to 
prevent the accumulation of blood in the lower parts 
of the body!’ Nor would it be a hard task to prove, 
in spite of De Blainville’s insinuations to the con- 
trary,t that, even as a possible process, the true theory 


* Guy Patin is the Diafoirus of L’ Ecole des Médecins. 
+ Histoire des Sciences de U Organisation, vol. ii. p. 227. 
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of the circulation was suspected by no European ana- 
tomist during the time which elapsed between 1574 
and 1618, except by Harvey—who, as even Hunter 
admits, was at work for many years ‘upon the use 
of the heart and the vascular system in animals.’ 
Any attempt, therefore, to rob our countryman of 
the glory of his great discovery ‘must be silenced by 
a decisive verdict.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Sir Humphry Davy, in reply to 
some one who was remarking on the value of his 
discoveries in the decomposition of the earths and 
alkalies—‘ perhaps you give me more credit than I 
am entitled to. Others discovered the voltaic bat- 
tery; the time had arrived when it was to be applied 
to the purposes of chemistry; and it was into my 
hands that it first fell.” Something like this, perhaps, 
may be said of the discovery whose history we have 
been considering. A little earlier, and it could not 
have been made; a little later, and it would have 
been made by some one else. With the old dogma 
of a perforated septum unexploded, the discovery of 
the venous valves would have attracted no attention ; 
and before the discovery of the venous valves, the 
idea of a double circulation would have been laughed 
at. Step by step in this wonderful story we mount, 
from Erasistratus to Galen, from Galen to Vesalius, 
from Vesalius to Servetus and Columbus, from them 
to Aquapendente, and from Aquapendente to Harvey, 
who, gifted with a more comprehensive genius than 
any of his contemporaries, took advantage of the 
labours of his predecessors, traced analogies which 

ad been overlooked, laid bare the fundamental 
organism of the higher animal economy, and demon- 
strated the laws by which it is regulated. 


DOWN AT THE GRANGE. 

Ir was on a Tuesday, in the midsummer, and the 
squire was gone to a meeting, likely to be a stormy 
one, upon education, at the neighbouring town; Miss 
Markham, ever desirous of a little shopping, had 
accompanied him, and I had intended to have done 
so likewise, had not the illness of a parishioner 
suddenly prevented it. His case requiring certain 
aliments which were not within the scope of our 
resources at the vicarage, I walked down to the Grange, 
according to custom, to request that they might be 
sent to the sick man’s cottage. Mrs Markham was 
not within; but the beauty of the afternoon enticed 
me upon the terrace, the extremity of which commu- 
nicated with the walled garden. The gate was always 
kept locked, I knew, and only the squire and the 
head-gardener had the keys of it. Sauntering slowly 
along upon the turf, and drinking in the prospect 
dreamily, I had reached the extremity of the walk, 
and was about to turn, when I heard the whispering 
of voices. I could not see who the persons were, for 
they were behind the wall in the garden close below 
me; they had no business there, I knew, and had 
probably come after some very choice melons of the 
squire’s. I made no scruple, therefore, of listening; 
but after the first few words, I felt as though I would 
have given both my ears rather than have done so. 

*I tell you, Jane, that now or never is the time. 
There is a heap of money in his desk to-day which 
will go to the bank to-morrow. Markham is away 
at Ruffham, and it will not kill him when he comes 
to find it gone.’ 

* Never!’ said a clear full voice which I knew to be 
Mrs Markham’s. ‘I will die first. I will go away 
with you yourself, before I would rob my husband.’ 

‘Your husband?’ said the other with a sneer. 
‘Pooh, pooh! you need not be so squeamish for a few 
agg since you are in for so many pennies already. 

hy, you’ve made free of hundreds’—— 


‘Not a shilling,’ she interrupted vehemently —‘ not 
one single shilling have you touched of his. My own 
luxuries, my comforts, the wants of God’s own poor, 
have gone to support your profligacy; but not one 
farthing of his, Heaven knows.’ 

‘ Jane,’ said the ruffian slowly, ‘take you good heed 
to what [ say: I'll blow upon you, and tell all to his 
face. I’ll carry you off, I swear it, before his very 
eyes. What you have known of me hitherto is nothing 
to what you shall know of me when you and I come to 
live together again.’ I seemed to see and feel through 
the wall itself the shudder that ran through that 
poor lady’s frame at these words. If I had thought 
the worst of her, instead of being assured, as I then 
was, that her wicked husband Heathcote was indeed 
alive, and persecuting her with a power more terrible 
than ever, my heart would not have bled for her less 
painfully, my indignation against him would not 
have risen higher; but as it was, my teeth were 
grinding in my wrath, and my stick was furiously 
gripped, as though it were a sword. Silently, like 
a thief in the night, I stole down to the wall, and 
setting my feet in some convenient crevices, peered 
cautiously above it. Both, luckily, had their faces 
turned away from me; but I could see, even on the 
man’s back, scoundrel and coward written. His poor 
wife’s wrongs and goodness, and all that I had heard 
of his brutality, swept over me in a sea of indigna- 
tion. Oh, for one quarter of an hour of my college- 
days, before I had put on that ecclesiastical garb! Oh, 
to have given him ever so brief an example of that 
‘one, two,’ which I remember to have had some skill 
in, in the bygone time. My years and profession, indeed, 
were already so far forgotten, that I rather wished he 
might just have laid his hand upon her in his rage. 
My stick was an ashen one, and would not have 
broken for some time, I think. He wanted to do it, I 
could see by his twitching fingers: the bowed and 
trembling, but still graceful figure ; the appealing sobs, 
of which I could only guess the meaning; the young 
life withered and struck down in its joy by his cruel 
threats and presence—they moved him not one jot. 
I dared not trust myself to look any longer, but 
resumed my station at the foot of the wall. After a 
storm of menaces, met by almost hysteric expostula- 
tions that grew feebler every moment, I heard him 
say: ‘You know where I am to be found, woman; 
and if what I demand does not come to my hand 
within the next eight-and-forty hours, I come to this 
house as surely as you are my wife, and claim you.’ 
I heard a fall upon the ground, and knew that his poor 
victim had fainted; but I waited until the wretch— 
who heeded her no more than if she were a log—had 
left the garden and plunged swiftly into the copse 
that fringed its northern side. I ran in then at the 
open door, lifted Mrs Markham from the path, and 
revived her at the spring that flowed hard by. She 
was afraid, on coming to herself, to look up at me, 
taking me for Heathcote; but I told her how I had 
walked in, seeing the gate open, and expecting to find 
her gardening, and how I feared the heat had been 
too much for her. She was ice-cold, poor thing; but 
she murmured: ‘Yes, the heat, it was the heat,’ as I sup- 
ported her homewards up the hill. I got away imme- 
diately, and pretending a telegraphic message, packed 
up a little carpet-bag, drove down to the railway 
station at full speed, and arrived in time for the up 
express, as I had hoped. 


Iv. 

On the next Wednesday at noon I was back again, 
and at once took my way down to the Grange. Mrs 
Markham had been very ill, I heard, and was now no 
better; the squire was even then at her bedside. I 
sent for him upon the plea of very urgent business, 
and he came down into the library at once. If I had 
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not been in his own house, and expecting to meet no 
other but himself, I should not have known him. His 
eyes were swollen and dull, his gait tottering, and his 
features white and drawn like the face of a dead 
man. She had told him all at last; his first and only 
love, his true devoted wife, the partner of six happy, 
happiest years, was to be torn from him by another, 
and doomed to a life of misery. 

‘Grantley,’ said he, in a hollow unnatural tone, ‘I 
have that to tell which will wring your heart, I know 
—it has already broken mine.’ He had fallen into a 
chair, like one whose limbs refused to sustain him, and 
the tears coursed down his cheeks unchecked and 
unconcealed. 

‘Markham,’ said I, ‘I know all—everything—more, 
I think, than you can tell me. Your agony is not 
for yourself, but for your—for her, I am well assured. 
She shall not be dragged away. Be comforted. He 
shall never touch a hair of her head,’ 

His despairing eyes turned towards me not without 
a touch of hope. I was about to speak further, when 
the front-door bell rang gently. 

‘The man is come,’ groaned the poor squire, as if 
inexorable fate had laid its very hand upon his 
shoulder. 

‘ Shew him in,’ said I to the servant, for his master 
seemed to have lost all power of speech. For my part, 
I drew a hopeful augury from that delicate bell- 
ringing: a ruffian that had nothing to fear would 
have pulled with both his hands. 

Heathcote slouched in with an insolent air, half 
sneak, half bully. 

‘I don’t want the parson to hear what I have got 
to say to you,’ were his first words. 

Mr Markham, who kept his back turned towards 
him, waved his hand to me in sign that I should speak 
for him. 

‘You may say whatever you will,’ said I quietly. 
‘I am aware of the object of your coming: you 
want to extort the money from this gentleman, 
which you tried to persuade another to steal from his 
own desk.’ 

‘Oh, she told, did she?’ said the villain, with 
a diabolical smile. ‘It will be the worse for her, 
presently, that’s all.’ 

‘No, sir, she did not, if you mean your wife, Mrs 
Heathcote. Ay, sir,’ added I, as he started back, ‘we 
are aware of all that and very much more. You were 
overheard in the garden. There is more than one 
thing known, witnessed, Henry Heathcote, of your old 
doings, which you are not aware of.’ 

I saw him turn as pale as the poor squire himself. 
© Whether or no,’ said he after a little, ‘ I shall have the 
money or I shall have my wife—who has committed 
bigamy—whichever that gentleman there pleases.’ 

‘That gentleman,’ said I, as I observed Mr Mark- 
ham was about to speak, ‘is not to be intimidated 
month after month, as Mrs Heathcote was, into supply- 
ing your bottomless purse. Nay, sir, your oath is not 
to be trusted; I hold in my hand a warrant for your 
apprehension, procured yesterday from Hampshire by 
Mr Raby, upon a charge of forgery, the proof of 
which I have now with me. The consequences are 
upon your own head, remember, and when you leave 
this house, it will be for a jail.’ 

*I was quite prepared for this, sir,’ said the ruffian, 
with a look of indescribable malice. ‘Mrs Markham 
that was, will, however, accompany me to prison. Fine 
food for the scandal of the county that will be; and 
a good convict’s wife she will make to me in my 
banishment without doubt.’ 

Mr Markham writhed like one in torture upon his 
chair. We were indeed in the man’s power, as he 
said, and my journey into Hampshire had been but of 
small service. One desperate course, however, which 
had been suggested by Mr Raby, was left to me, and 


I tried it. ‘Miserable man,’ said I sternly, ‘do you 
then dare to force us to extremities; you scoff at 
banishment, but what say you to the gallows? you’— 
I strode up to the trembling wretch, and laying my 
hand upon his shoulder, whispered aloud—‘ you 
murderer !’ 

The sweat stood out upon his pallid brow, his 
knees smote together, and his hair seemed absolutely 
to bristle up, so- abject was his terror. ‘ Mercy, 
mercy! I never found the notes,’ he murmured. 
‘No,’ said I; ‘ but here is the packet’—and I produced 
it—‘ and red with the blood that still cries out against 
you!’ At the sight of this frightful evidence, the 
coward knelt upon the floor and covered his face with 
his hands. 

‘Rise, wretch—go!’ thundered the squire, who had 
risen up like a man returned to life from the grave. 
‘Here is money, the sum that you demanded—take it. 
If ever again these eyes of mine light on you, as sure 
as there is a sun in heaven, I hang you.’ 

The cast-down, half-paralysed figure of Mr Mark- 
ham seemed to dilate as he said these words; he 
looked like some incarnate Nemesis denouncing a 
certain vengeance upon the creature at his feet. It 
gathered itself up like a stricken hound, seized the 
proffered notes without daring to look up into the 
donor’s face, and rushing out of the door and from 
the house, as though the executioner was even then 
upon his heels, sped away under the flaming eye of 
noon from Woodislee, for ever. 


v. 

Mr Raby’s guess had been a true one. The pocket 
of Heathcote had been picked by one of his wicked 
companions in the bush, and he had murdered the 
thief for the purpose of recovering the packet, in 
which hope he had been foiled. This having been 
found upon the body, had been judged conclusive to 
identify it with his own remains; and for these so 
many years he had not dared to shew himself in 
civilised parts to gainsay it, but had lived the 
marauding life of a bushranger. ‘Tired of this, and 
having by a successful pillage obtained enough money 
for his transit homewards, he had ventured back to 
England. Finding his unfortunate wife well married 
and in such great happiness, his hatred of her was 
redoubled, and his determination strengthened to 
persecute her further at all hazards. The poor lady 
had never before had strength of mind to reveal his 
extortions, nor the horrid truth of his being still in 
existence; and now her confession, and the certainty 
of having to leave her beloved Markham for this 
dreadful husband, had brought her into the most 
dangerous state. She had prayed for death more 
fervently than any dying man for life; when, there- 
fore, the squire had carried up to her the result of 
my interview with Heathcote—for he did not 
needlessly distress her with the account of his new 
atrocity, and of the means whereby he had a 
got rid of him—she was almost beside herself wi 
joy. Her gratitude towards me was without bounds, 
and as she strove to raise her attenuated form from 
her couch to receive and thank me, tears choked her 
utterance. The squire was but little more composed. 
With their mutual confidence, which had been but 
this once broken, quite restored, and their very life- 
blood, as it seemed, set once more flowing in their 
veins, it fell to me to wake them from their dream 
of new-found happiness, by reminding them of the 
real position in which they stood. The reaction from 
the extremity of despair to the certainty of safety, 
had been too great to admit of any thoughts save 
those of unalloyed content. Good and Christian 
man as the squire was, the circumstance of Mrs 
Markham being still the lawful wife of Heathcote 
—whatever that man’s character might be—and 
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therefore making her continuance at the Grange 
impossible, had never once occurred to him. The 
man having been thoroughly got rid of, and all idea 
of personal annoyance at an end, Mr Markham had 
dissociated her in his mind from all relations with her 
first husband at once. The poor lady must have indeed 
thought often of her sad case, but had put it from 
her, probably, as something too horrible to be dealt 
with justly; nevertheless, she was the first to see 
the rightness of the path, which it was my duty asa 
clergyman to point out to both of them. If ever 
there was a case wherein spirit and letter seemed at 
war; if ever one wherein an innocent error seemed to 
be more terribly avenged than crime itself, I acknow- 
ledged that it was this of theirs. My heart was wrung 
for them to its core, but I had no glimmer of doubt 
as to what was necessary for them todo. Tenderly, 
but firmly, I put it before them; and before I had 
done, Mrs Markham sighed to me that it was enough. 
‘I go,’ said she, ‘dearest George, at once, while I 
have still strength to travel.’ 

‘The vicarage, madam, is of course your home as 
long as you please.’ 

‘I thank you, dear Mr Grantley, but I leave 
Woodislee,’ said she, ‘as far behind as possible this 
very night.’ 

‘And I,’ chimed in the good little old maid, 
whom we had almost forgotten, she had been so silent 
a spectator—‘and I with you, sister Jane, to the end 
of the world, if you will. She is my care, George, 
from henceforth, for I have wronged her in my 
heart.’ 

The squire’s grief was terrible to witness; but he 
made no opposition. Miss Markham had a small 
estate in a distant county, to which it was arranged 
that the two ladies should immediately remove. Boxes 
were hurriedly packed, the travelling-chariot ordered 
to the door; and after such a leave-taking as I trust 
does not often fall to the lot of mortals, the invalid 
was lifted in, in a fainting state, and borne away 
swiftly into the night. Darkly, indeed, it fell upon 
the Grange, where the widower was left mourning 
for the wife that was yet alive. Weeks and months 
passed by, but he would not be comforted. The 
sketch-book on the table, the piano in the hall, the 
flowers that her graceful hands had tended in and 
about the house, the garden wherein she had loved 
to busy herself, her favourite walks, the very pros- 
pect which her soul had so delighted in, were robbed 
of all their charms for him at once. Tears instead of 
smiles sprang forth at the sight of them, horror was 
born of them in place of joy—skeletons of their former 
selves wherefrom the glory had departed, and into 
which the life was no more breathed. As kind and 
as good as ever, his cheerfulness seemed quite to have 
forsaken him, and he was growing old at heart and 
gray on head apace. Mrs Heathcote—for she had 
reassumed her former name—never wrote one line to 
him, nor he to her; but his sister corresponded with 
the squire daily, and to receive those letters and to 
talk with me and others who had known her of his 
departed wife was his sole pleasure. 

t was some two years after the separation of Mr 
and Mrs Markham, that I exchanged my vicarage at 
Woodislee for the summer months, on account of the 
sickliness of my eldest child, for a parish on the sea- 
coast, and with much difficulty, I got the squire to 
accompany us. ‘The novelty of the mode of life and 
scene were somewhat benefiting him, and long 
excursions on the water affording him most amuse- 
ment, I persuaded him to take them continually. One 
evening, while he was thus employed, I was suddenly 
sent for to the beach, to see what could be done for a 
poor fellow who had fallen off the cliff. He was, the 
messenger told me as we hurried along, a well-known 
accomplice of the smugglers infesting that part of the 


coast, and had met with this accident, it was supposed, 
while signalling to some of them the approach of 
a revenue cutter. A little crowd had gathered round 
him on the shore, but not evincing that sympathy 
which is usually felt among the poor in places of that 
sort for victims to the excise-laws; they had, however, 
furnished him with a mattress, and were giving him 
water. He was speechless, and scarcely sensible, they 
said ; but a glance at his terrified eyes as I came up 
convinced me to the contrary. Mangled as he was about 
the head, and altered by what appeared to me to be the 
certain approach of death, I recognised the wretched 
Heathcote at once. He was borne, by my directions, 
to the nearest cottage, and a man on horseback des- 
patched for medical help, although I saw it could be 
of little avail. I remained by his bedside all through 
that night, and it was a fearful one. When the doctor 
told him that, without doubt, he was a dying man, I 
thought it would have killed him on the instant. ‘I 
have done everything that is horrible, and nothing 
good my whole life long,’ he said. I gave him such 
comfort as I could with truth afford him, and urged 
him to penitence and prayer. His murder, his 
felony, and whatsoever other crimes he may have 
committed, did not seem to oppress him so heavily 
as his treatment of his poor wife. ‘An angel, an 
angel,’ he repeated constantly, ‘and I was a fiend to 
her. Markham, Markham, he will make her happy 
yet. Poor Jane!’ ‘Poor Jane!’ were his last words. 
When, after his burial, I told the squire this, he was 
affected to tears. ‘My hatred of that man,’ said he, 
‘has stood between me and heaven, I believe; but I 
forgive him all.’ 

In twelve months’ time from that forgiveness, he 
stood within this church upon the hill at Woodislee, 
and was married afresh unto Jane Heathcote by me. 
It was a happier day than any of us had hoped to 
see at the Grange again; the only person who shed 
a single tear was dear little Miss Markham, but that 
is her way of expressing intense satisfaction. Not a 
villager was there who did not rejoice in their joy, 
from the ancient clerk of eighty years, who kissed the 
bride’s hand at the door, to the little school-children 
who scattered flowers before her feet. There is very 
little else to tell. Besides, see, there comes toddling 
up to us a little fellow before whom nothing further 
must be said; a pleasant-looking, handsome lad with 
the smile—the old smile that is worn again now—of 
his mother. Once upon a time, I remember, she 
said that she was happy not to have him; but they 
were both glad at the Grange, too, I think, to welcome 
the young squire. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
MEDICAL WOMEN. 


Is a recent number of our Journal, we took occasion 
to make further known the very interesting history of 
the education of Dr Elizabeth Blackwell of New York; 
the first woman, or certainly the first Englishwoman, 
who has become a regular diplomaed physician. Such 
trials and difficulties as that lady had to go through 
and overcome are now happily at an end for all others 
of her sex who contemplate making themselves useful 
to humanity as healers of disease. 

A female medical college—of the sort which Dr 
Blackwell in 1849 trusted to see instituted ‘in course 
of time’—has been established at Philadelphia for 
some seven years, and we hold in our hand the vale- 
dictory address to its students of Ann Preston, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Hygiene. 

This seems to us to be a prudent as well as an 
eloquent composition. ‘There is no indignant decla- 
mation about women’s wrongs or alleged intellectual 
inferiority, and no ambitious exultation at the idea of 
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‘medical men’ being supplanted by medical women. 
The sphere of the new practitioners is declared to be 
mainly confined to the sufferers among their own sex, 
who ‘are especially the victims of a wrong hygienic 
condition, and need medical advisers with whom they 
can commune freely,’ and by whom they can be 
physiologically instructed. In the Appeal of the 
Corporators of the college, affixed to the valedictory 
address, this point is also judiciously urged : 

‘They consider that woman, as a wife and mother, 
pre-eminently needs a clear understanding of the 
functions of the human body and the means of 
preserving health ; and that high-toned and intelligent 
female physicians, from their relations to their sex, 
must be most important instrumentalities in impart- 
ing such knowledge, where it is most needed and will 
do the most good. ‘ 

‘It is well known that there is a vast amount of 
suffering among women, which is left without relief, 
from the shrinking delicacy of its victims, and it is 
therefore a demand of humanity that women should 
be put in possession of the requisite knowledge to 
administer the required treatment in such cases.’ 

Indeed, among the more liberal of the faculty here 
in England, we have often heard it admitted that 
women would be, for many reasons, far fitter medical 
attendants upon their own sex than men; ‘but,’ 
add these ungallant sons of sculapius, ‘ though we 
believe they have nerve and intelligence in plenty, 
we fear their crotchets: we scarcely ever knew a 
woman of mind without some twist in it.’ 

Dr Ann Preston, however, affords an example of 
one who has either been born without the twist, or 
whose professional education has enabled her con- 
siderably to rectify it; she gives satisfactory evidence, 
too, upon another matter, concerning which the ladies 
have been much maligned. 

‘ Notwithstanding the common reproach that women 
are ungenerous to women, and that they exhibit 
pettiness in transactions of business, I am glad to be 
able to tell you that in my intercourse with them I 
have found, with few exceptions, the reverse to be 
true: nobleness, generosity, and sympathy all unhoped 
for, have been largely manifested, and my professional 
experience has deepened my respect and regard for 
woman and for humanity. 

‘ Ladies, if you prove yourselves capable and worthy, 
as we believe you will, society is ready to receive 
you; on every side the demand for your services is 
becoming more imperative. 

‘But you must not expect a lucrative practice to 
spring up in a day. Solid superstructures are the 
work of time; and slowly, carefully, woman also must 
work her way, building up the reputation which is 
her professional capital.’ 

The opposition which these female practitioners 
have had to encounter has, of course, been very con- 
siderable; and even now the professor warns her 
class of the unacknowledged, or but half-acknowledged, 
position which they must needs occupy. ‘That sym- 
pathy and assistance from older members of the 
fraternity, which the inexperienced practitioner so 
much needs, will indeed be given you by many of the 
wise and good: even now, numbers of those who are 
recognised as standing among the highest in the 
profession will meet you freely in consultation; but 
still we cannot ignore the fact that, as a body, physi- 
cians have not yet welcomed woman into their ranks 
as a needful or desirable auxiliary.’ 

The whole cost for two or more courses of lectures 
and for graduation at this Philadelphia college is only 
175 dollars. And for the encouragement of those 
whose means will not allow of the usual expenditure, 
six students will be admitted annually on the pay- 
ment of twenty dollars per session, exclusive of the 


matriculation, demonstrator’s, and graduation fees. 


A department of remunerative and virtuous activity 
is indeed thus opened, with very moderate outlay, 
to females. And we cordially agree with Professor 
Ann Preston, M.D., that those women who shew 
themselves competent for the medical profession, 
deserve without doubt to succeed in it. ‘ Fitness and 
capability will indicate themselves against the world: 
they are God’s endorsement of the rightfulness of any 
Position.’ 
EXORCISM OF THE SMOKE FIEND. 

An act is to come into force next month for the final 
putting-down of smoke in factories. It becomes of 
course a point of wisdom with factory proprietors to 
prepare for a change which it will no longer be 
possible to avert; for, though their reluctance to 
make the required alterations has heretofore baffled 
local acts and local authorities, we apprehend that 
this will no longer be possible with a general act, any 
more than it was with the proprietors of the Thames 
steamers four years ago—all of which are now smoke- 
less, much to the comfort of the public. We have no 
doubt that the old proverb, ‘where there is a will 
there is a way,’ will receive fresh illustration on this 
occasion. The old objections as to impossibility of 
preventing smoke in engine-furnaces without dimin- 
ishing power, can no longer hold, after what we have 
seen on the Thames, and what we see in many 
furnaces on land—our own, for example, where for 
nine years past there has been no smoke whatever, 
excepting for a few minutes each time the fire is put 
on after an interval of work, and this without any 
detriment to the efficiency of the machinery. Our 
plan, thus proved so effectual, and by which ten per 
cent. of fuel is saved, is Jeukes’s patent (revolving bars 
for slow feeding); but there are many other effective 
plans, some of them perhaps even simpler,* and it is 
likewise ascertained that, with ‘ample boiler-power, 
good draught, and a regulated and moderate admission 
of air into the furnace,’ there can be no offensive 
amount of smoke. There will, therefore, be no valid 
excuse for breach of the law. Its violators must be 
held as making plain confession that they refuse to take 
a little trouble and incur a little expense to save the 
public from this intolerable nuisance; and they will 
stand the consequences. 

We most earnestly hope that there will be no 
slackness on any hand in carrying out the behests 
of the act. The physical annoyance sought to be 
put down is ‘ gross, open, palpable,’ leaving no excuse 
for neglect of remedial measures; but it requires 
only a little reflection to see that there are also 
moral and social consequences of smoke, and these 
of no light importance. In large towns much ex 
to smoke—Manchester and Liverpool form marked 
examples—we everywhere see a tendency of the 
upper class of people to live in places by themselves 
out of town, the main purpose of the movement being 
to get pure air. That the smoke is the main griev- 
ance sought to be avoided, becomes evident when we 
view the case of a city like Edinburgh, not much pol- 
luted by smoke, where we find no similar tendency. 
There, the people really live in town. Now, when 
families are thus dispersed, and for any intercourse a 
large space has to be traversed, it becomes impossible to 
have an easy and inexpensive style of entertainment: 
hence an encouragement to ultra-luxurious habits— 
itself a great evil. The worse evil, however, is, that 
the cultivated and intelligent classes are wholly 
separated after four or five o’clock every day from 
the mass of their fellow-citizens, who, thus deserted, 


*The ~~ of revolving bars necessitates the use of a kind of 
coal which does not form large scorie (clinkers), as these make 
achoke at what is called ‘the bridge.’ Where the suitable coal 
cannot be got at a moderate price, it will of course become 
necessary to resort to some other plan. 
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seek amusements and indulge in tastes of their own, 
wholly free of the morai element which an upper 
class can impart. A separation of sympathies also 
becomes unavoidable, and thus it may be that revo- 
lutions are partly prepared for even by so apparently 
insignificant an agent as—smoke. If this fiend, then, 
can be effectually put down in our large industrial 
cities, we conceive that an improvement is effected, 
not merely in our daily physical experiences, but in 
our social and political estate. 


DAS SECHSE LAUTEN, OR THE SIX 
O’CLOCK BELL. 

In the present age, when practical usefulness and 
scientific inventions are driving poetry and imagi- 
nation from the field, the old customs and festivals 
of former ages are rapidly disappearing. We are 
not amongst those who desire to mourn over the 
departure of ‘the good old times.’ If, with the 
sports and pastimes of former days, something of 
light-hearted mirth and fun has passed away from 
this worky-day world of ours, we believe it is 
only the shadow we have lost, and that the substance 
still remains; we believe that with fewer stated 
periods for festal enjoyment, man is a happier, nobler 
being than in the days of tourneys and morris- 
dancings, of May-poles and mummings. But we 
would not have the memory of these things die; they 
are interesting as signs of the times; and indications 
of national manners, customs, and feelings, deserve 
a place more important than is usually assigned them 
in the pages of history. These fétes, which melt 
under the progress of civilisation like snow before the 
mid-day sun, still linger in some parts of Europe, and 
are cherished by the inhabitants of certain districts or 
towns with fond reverence. One of these national 
festivals which prevails still at Zurich, is curious and 
interesting enough to merit especial notice. It is 
called ‘Das Sechse Liuten, or the Six o’clock Bell.’ 
This custom has existed from time immemorial, and 
its origin remains a matter of dispute. 

Those who refer its commencement to a historical 
event, tell of a time when Zurich, having expelled 
from its councils certain men obnoxious to the state, 
was threatened with an attack from these malcontents, 
who incited the neighbouring Counts of Hapsburg 
and Toggenburg to join them in their treacherous 
design. ‘The plot was defeated by the penetration 
of the boatman employed to ferry them across the 
Limmat, who, detecting in their words and gestures 
something which savoured of treason to his beloved 
city, contrived to sink the boat, and bury the con- 
spirators in the waters. Meantime, a boy who had 
been concealed behind a large stove, had overheard 
words which betrayed the treacherous plan, and 
conveyed intelligence of it to the burgomaster; the 
great bell of the church tolled an alarm, and quickly 
the inhabitants flew to arms: those conspirators who 
had escaped drowning were met by men prepared for 
their reception, and speedily put to the sword. A 
walled-up door was formerly shewn in the church, as 
a memento of the bloody night, through which some 
traitors attempted in vain to force a passage to stop 
the ringing of the bell. ‘This account of the origin of 
the Sechse Liiuten is accepted by many, who affirm 
that on the anniversary of that day of deliverance, 
a kind of carnival was held in the town. 

Another version, and one more consistent, we 
believe, with probability, is, that it was a festival 
in honour of the approach of spring. When the sun 
begins to rise higher and higher in the heavens, and 
the winter is retiring before his warm and life-giving 
beams, then the people rejoice with great joy ; and on 
the first Monday after the spring equinox, the féte is 
held, On this day, the bell of the principal church 


begins to toll at six o'clock p.m., and continues its 
evening chiming until the autumnal equinox returns. 
Those alone who know what a winter amidst snowy 
mountains is, can comprehend the joy of the Swiss 
peasants wlien the days begin to lengthen, and the 
sun penetrates for a few more hours daily the deep 
recesses of the valleys. Nature, which has so long 
presented one monotonous and dreary aspect, puts 
forth new signs of life; green leaves appear, and tiny 
flowers peep above the snow; the meadows look 
fresh, and the birds begin their sweet spring songs; 
the snow yields its place to verdure; and the brooks, 
forced from their icy fetters, dance as if from joy. ‘Then 
the human heart rejoices too; the intercourse between 
the mountain hamlets and the towns, so long suspended 
by snow-drifts, is resumed; and man once more 
meets his fellow-man in the market-place or in the 
church. Surely it is a season for joy and thanks- 
giving ; and as a celebration of this return of life and 
gladness, we are inclined to regard the Sechse Liiuten. 
It is impossible to fix any date to the commence- 
ment of this festival; it seems to have been held 
annually, and reminds us strongly of the ancient 
German festivities with which the return of spring 
was hailed—remnants of which may still be found 
in the Steiermark, Silesia, and Bohemia, &c. Here, as 
there, the fir-tree—usually associated with Christmas 
in other parts of Germany—plays a conspicuous part ; 
it is decorated with garlands and bright ribbons, and 
carried through the town by girls dressed in white. 
The Zurich records furnish accounts of the various 
modes in which the Sechse Liuten has been cele- 
brated. The ceremonies observed were in some 
points always the same, but additions and variations 
were made each year, which prevented monotony. 


-The Ziinfte or guilds of the different trades under- 


took the chief management. ‘The freemen or livery 
of each guild assembled in their respective halls to 
share the mid-day and evening meals; the rooms 
were ornamented with boughs, garlands, and stream- 
ers ; and as the six o’clock evening-bell tolled its first 
note of welcome to the spring, the halls, brilliantly 
illuminated within and without, resounded with 
shouts and toasts, songs and speeches. Processions 
were formed, and one particular hall having been 
selected as the place of rendezvous, the guilds 
assembled there. A silver goblet, chosen from the 
plate-chest of the corporation, was borne by the 
leaders in the procession, filled with sparkling wine, 
and quaffed in sign of the amity and harmony 
existing amongst the trades. 

While these processions and festivities were 
enacted, the hills around the town were blazing 
with huge bonfires, in one of which an effigy of 
Winter was burnt. ‘The figure represented a decrepit 
old man, with hoary hair, and a long snowy beard, 
enveloped in warm wrappings. It was borne about 
the town amidst universal derision and contempt; 
and finally, suspended over an enormous fire, it was 
consumed, while the people shouted for joy, and 
piled fresh straw and fagots on the flame, until not a 
vestige was left of poor old Winter but a heap of 
burnt-out ashes. 

These are the usual ceremonies of the féte which 
are always observed, while each year some new 
sport is invented, adding fresh interest to the 
scene. These often take their rise in political events, 
local reforms, or social changes. ‘The custom had 
fallen somewhat into disrepute, when, in 1819 a.v., it 
was revived with fresh vigour; and from this time it 
seems to have flourished in unbroken prosperity. 
Sometimes one guild took the lead, sometimes 
another; the processions were ordered with much 
care and forethought; beautiful coloured lamps were 
borne by the members of the corporations, on which 
were painted their arms and the insignia of their 
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trade; banners were embroidered, the halls beauti- 
fully decorated, scenic representations given of 
historical events, the costumes for which were 
carefully prepared ; declamations and speeches both 
grave and gay were held, and imagination tasked 
each year to produce some novelty. While the citi- 
zens were thus busy in their guilds, the people caught 
the spirit, and added their part to the gaieties of the 
scene. Early in the morning, boats, adorned with 
flags, and steamers filled with peasants from the 
neighbourhood, arrived, all in gala costume, and the 
streets swarmed with festive groups. 

In 18380, for the first time, processions passed 
through the streets in broad daylight, with bands of 
music, all who joined in them being attired in the 
costumes of the olden times. In 1838, the guild of 
the smiths undertook to solemnise a political* change 
which had taken place in the canton, in which a young 
Zurich had been actively engaged in destroying old 
customs; in grief for these innovations, the guilds, 
headed by the smiths, bore their colours in funeral- 
procession to an elevated spot above the town, and 
buried them beneath a group of lime-trees. 

We shall endeavour to give a more detailed account 
of two of these singular festivals, each of which was 
characterised by peculiar and interesting ceremonies. 
On one occasion, after a very severe winter, during 
which great hardships had been endured by the 
Swiss people, there seemed an unusually eager desire 
to make the Sechse Liiuten brilliant and imposing. 
As the spring broke with its promise of warmer 
days, and relief from the pressure of want, the joy of 
the people was unbounded ; a general enthusiasm 
pervaded all parties: crowds filled the streets; and 
beggar and burgher, peasant and townsman, joined 
heart and soul in the rejoicings and festivities. 

By noon, the burghers, in their plain but honour- 
able craftsman-dresses, were seen hastening to mect 
their brethren at the well-furnished tables in their 
halls. After the dinner was ended, it had been 
arranged that the visits to tle different guilds should 
then be paid, rather than defer them until the evening. 
The processions were marshalled accordingly. First 
came the butchers, in the full costume of their trade, 
attended by their apprentices, dressed as maidens; 
twenty-five of these bold butchers’ boys bore on their 
shoulders a gigantic sausage, measuring fifty feet in 
length, and containing three hundredweight of the 
best pork, veal, and beef; across its aldermanic pro- 
portions lay two huge knives and forks, which 
subsequently served in the carving and distributing 
slices among the people. Next came the fishermen 
and boatmen, carrying on a large pole a fish of enor- 
mous dimensions; this proved to be a sham specimen 
of the finny tribes, which, when ripped up, showered 
abroad a quantity of perches and smaller fry, composed 
of sugar and sweetmeats. Amongst the bakers, a prize 
had been offered for the best and largest loaf; and 
in their procession, these prize-loaves were placed 
on gaily decorated carts, bearing other specimens of 
the skill of the Zurich bakers. ‘The largest of these 
loaves was two feet wide, and ten feet long, and 
weighed 260 pounds. These guilds were succeeded 
by others too numerous to be mentioned particularly, 
each one bearing specimens of their particular trade 
--in wine, cheese, tobacco, and other wares. Before 
each division, a silver vessel was borne, filled to the 
brim with sparkling wine. About five o'clock, all 
the processions, after parading the town, formed into 
one line, and proceeded to the Baugarten—a kind 
of park on the shores of the lake. Here the sausage 
was cut up and, with the other good things, dispensed 
among the admiring crowds; and soon the bell was 
heard pealing forth its solemn tones, calling on all 
to join in one song of universal thanksgiving. As 
the evening advanced, and the shadows deepened into 


night, fires blazed from the hills, fireworks shot 
their brilliant lights of varied tint high into the air, 
and the quict stars shone brightly down on the 
scene—all lay reflected in the tranquil waters of the 
lake. Night deepened, the fires were burned out, 
the rockets were spent, the lamps dimly flickered, the 
crowds returned to their various homes; another 
winter had been dismissed into the abyss of time, 
and a new summer was opening on the joyous and 
grateful people. 

The next Sechse Liiuten we propose to describe 
was celebrated in 1856. Expectation had been highly 
raised: it was noised abroad that preparations were 
being made on a scale of magnificence unequalled in 
former years. On the morning of the 7th of April, 
the city began to fill; steam-vessels from all parts of 
the lake arrived, bringing crowds of passengers; gay 
motley groups of peasants in their pretty picturesque 
costumes, ladies in fashionable attire ; officers, priests, 
people of all ranks and ages. Hundreds of little boats 
covered the waters, and train after train brought new 
multitudes of eager spectators by the railway. This 
new means of conveyance, but recently established in 
the country, tempted thousands from all parts of 
Switzerland, so that Zurich had never before seen 
her streets so densely crowded. 

Hitherto, these annual festivals had been peculiarly 
local in their character; this year, for the first time, 
they assumed a cosmopolitan form. The march of 
civilisation was felt even in the remote cantons of the 
republic; the spirit of innovation—that restless sprite 
whose influence no nation can resist—asserted her 
right to share in the Sechse Liiuten of Zurich. The 
guilds, inspired by one idea, agreed to unite in carry- 
ing it out in the best manner possible, and the result 
surpassed all expectation. Zurich was to be regarded 
as the centre-point of all the railways in the world; 
trains were supposed to arrive from all the four 
quarters of the globe, bearing deputations from all 
nations and peoples, who subsequently forming into 
processions, paraded the streets. Switzerland, with 
the strong prejudices peculiar to her national cha- 
racter, had long opposed the introduction of railways: 
at length one or two lines had been constructed, and 
the wild whistle of the locomotive, the whizzing 
and hissing of the steam, were heard resounding amidst 
her mountains and valleys, disturbing their peaceful 
tranquillity, yet bearing in their train blessings 
undreamed of by the alarmed inhabitants. It was a 
happy thought to mark this epoch; to bring before the 
Swiss people thus assembled from all parts the advant- 
ages which intercourse with other countries would 
bring their own, and, in sport, present them with 
pictures suggestive of so much future benefit. 

The hour appointed for the opening of the festivities 
approached ; every window and balcony was filled; 
the streets and roofs of the houses presented a dense 
mass of heads; the guild-halls gay with banners; 
music sounding everywhere ; and all was gaiety and 
expectation. Suddenly the sound as of a rushing 
wind was heard; smoke curled in dense clouds 
from the chimney, the whistle shrieks, and the huge 
engine appears in sight, the Miracula Spectacula, 
covered with the flags of the federal states. Eight 
carriages followed in its rear: the northern and north- 
eastern trains; the eastern and south-eastern; the 
southern and south-western; the western and north- 
western, bringing people from every country lying 
between the poles and the equator. Soon the strects 
were alive with the various groups which these trains 
had conveyed. 

To describe the scenes which now followed each 
other in quick succession would be impossible; every 
moment brought a new party under notice, all 
mingling in seeming confusion, yet each retaining its 
individuality. In the northern car arrived groups in 
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full costume from the Black Forest, from Saxony and 
Mecklenburg, &c.; here was seen a wedding-party 
from the rich Altenburgher peasantry, with gaily 
dressed maidens and gallants on horseback; there, 
a gala-coach filled with Hamburg merchants and 
brokers, with a shipful of Vierliindern (the people who 
live in the neighbourhood of Hamburg). ‘These were 
followed by Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians; and 
bringing up the whole, Mr and Mrs Esquimaux were 
seen, seated in a fur-covered sledge drawn by six 
panting dogs. ‘The north-eastern division sent forth 
vine-growers from the districts of the grape; a gay 
summer-party from Munich; carriages, laden some 
with nobles, some with peasants, from Bohemia ; 
Berlin with her Kladderadatsch (the ‘Punch’ of 
Germany), guarded by a policeman in Prussian 
uniform; Polish droschkies, accompanied by noble- 
men on horseback. Then came the Emperor of all 
the Russias, surrounded by his staff and guard of 
honour, Cossacks and Bazouks; while a huge 
Russian carriage filled with nobles, a cart with 
serfs, brought up the rear. From the arctic regions 
there were Tongenese and Finlanders with their rein- 
deer sledges, and the whole summer establishment of 
a Kamschatka family. Amongst the eastern com- 
panies were seen the brave lads and lasses of the 
Tyrol and Steiermark, with Viennese citizens in gay 
attire ; a marriage-party from Appenzell and St Gall; 
proud Hungarian maguates in their splendid gala 
costume, on horseback ; horse and cattle dealers from 
the Carpathians, and in their suite a troop of dark- 
eyed gipsies. ‘The east sent forth her fair Circassians, 
Tatars on foot and horseback, with wandering fami- 
lies in tented wagons; even the Celestial Empire 
deigned to furnish representatives for this great 
world’s assembly. A Chinese fair was arranged, and 
a mandarin in solemn state was borne in rich eastern 
litter; and a Japanese general followed, attended by 
the clang of martial music. New elements came to 
the féte with the southern train—Italian serenades 
and carnival antics, bright eyes glancing, and soft 
mandolines keeping time to merry dancing feet; 
English tourists in Italy, brigands and Swiss guards ; 
a strain of delicious church-music, wafted, one knew 
not how, from Rome; peasants from the Campagna in 
all the glowing colours of the rainbow ; pifferari, friars, 
and monks; lazzaroni and Neapolitan fishermen, 
Calabrians and Corsicans. The new civilisation of 
the south-east, headed by the Sultan Abdul Meschid, 
seated in a carriage surrounded by his new Christian 
allies; fair creatures from the harem, for this day 
unveiled, and exposing their charms to vulgar eyes; 
deputies from the Suez Canal commission, marching 
under a huge umbrella borne by Egyptian attendants ; 
grotesque Bashi-bazouks, Greeks, pious pilgrims to 
the shrine of Mecca, Bedouins of the desert—all 
following in the sultan’s train. Then came the 
dreamy fire-worshipper, the follower of Zoroaster ; 
the Indian nabob in his palanquin; a carriage filled 
with colonists from Sydney ; and Lola Montes, with 
her graceful arts and wiles, taming the savages of 
New Holland. Africa, too, sent Arabs from Sahara, 
Algerine pirates, and the dark negro from Nubia, 
with Caffres and Hottentots from the south. Then 
came the aborigines from New Zealand and South- 
sea Islands, tattooed and draped in feathers. In the 
south-western division came Savoyard boys, with 
marmots, and organs, and plaster-casts; a bridal- 
ane d from the south of France; muleteers and 

erdsmen from the Sierra Nevada, smugglers from 
the Spanish coasts, and piccadors ready equipped 
for the bull-fight. The Spanish islands were repre- 
sented by slave-drivers and planters, and his serene 
majesty Soulouque from Hayti, attended with his 
dusky suite; merchants from Buenos Ayres; and 
giants from Patagonia. 


The birth of a young heir to the French imperial 
crown was marked by a stork bearing a child in its 
bill, while market-women (dames de la halle) brought 
gifts to grace the event; Paris sent her grisettes and 
students, soldiers and civilians ; and the peace con- 
gress—at that time sitting in Paris—was duly repre- 
sented; the four great western powers solemnly 
seated in an open carriage, with Prussia and Pied- 
mont standing as footmen behind, and Elihu Burritt 
and Cobden sitting on the box attired like Mercuries, 
each bearing a palm-branch, the accompanying ser- 
vants dressed in green, the livery of hope. In the 
western train was Barnum, with his wondrous shows ; 
while Mexicans and Red Indians closed tlie procession. 
England came in the north-western division, with her 
weavers and colliers; the queen and prince-consort 
in an open carriage; milors and miladys, boxers and 
engineers; a faithful impersonation of John Bull 
accompanied by Punch; while Irish beggars and 
Scotch sans culottes brought up the rear. ‘The pro- 
cessions took more than four hours to pass through 
the streets of Zurich. The whole was closed by an 
enormous cosmopolitan omnibus, and a peace-battery, 
from which genii fired amongst the people rounds of 
shot, consisting of little rolls of bread. ‘The evening’s 
amusements were terminated, as usual, by corporation 
visits to the various guild-halls; toasts were drunk, 
speeches made; and thus ended the curious and 
interesting festival of the Sechse Liiuten of 1856. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MOWING. 


At shimmering in the morning shine, 
And diamonded with dew, 
And quivering with the scented wind 
That thrills its green heart through— 
The little field, the smiling field 
With all its flowers a-blowing, 
How happy looks the golden field 
The day before the mowing ! 


All still ’ neath the departing light, 
Twilight—though void of stars, 

Save where, low westering, Venus sinks 
From the red eye of Mars; 

How peaceful sleeps the silent field, 
With all its beauties glowing, 

Half stirring—like a child in dreams— 
The night before the mowing. 


Sharp steel, inevitable hand, 
Cut keen—cut kind! Our field 
We know full well must be laid low 
Before it fragrance yield. 
Plenty, and mirth, and honest gain 
Its blameless death bestowing — 
And yet we weep, and yet we weep, 
The night before the mowing! 


THE QUESTION BETWEEN THE FARMERS AND BIRDS. 
The truth seems to be this: during the spring, birds 
do great good by killing insects on which, they feed 
themselves and their young; but when the corn is ripe 
in the ear, and ready to shed out, the crowds of birds 
which flutter about on the tops of the stalks are said to 
beat out the grain in large quantities, which falls on the 
ground, and is wasted. Young birds should be killed 
down before harvest; there will generally be enough 
left to breed in the spring. Something analogous may 
be said as to rabbits. They do very little harm, if any, 
except when the corn begins to form its stalk, and when 
the green crops, as peas, tares, &c., begin to start; then 
they do considerable damage. ‘They should therefore be 
killed down during winter, a few only being left to breed. 
— Correspondent of Notes and Queries. 
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